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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

take  it  for  granted  that  the  student  has  made  some  progress  in  the 
earlier  branches  of  LANDSCAPE  Drawing,  first  in  pencil  and  subsequently 
n painting,  by  intelligent  practice  in  the  use  of  the  simple  pigments 
r drawings  in  NEUTRAL  Tints. 

He  will  naturally,  after  such  practice,  desire  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  more 
ambitious  task  of  Painting  in  Colors.  All  the  instructions  already  given  in  our 
earlier ‘works  will  be  found  valuable  training  for  the  Lessons  of  this  Series.  The  student 
who  has  carefully  copied  the  introductory  examples  in  simple  tints,  should  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  commencing  these  simple  drawings  in  colors.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  unnecessary  to  enter  so  much  into  the  details  of  each  picture,  as  to  sketching 
and  other  matters.  We  may  now  suppose  our  student  to  be  able  to  draw  neatly 
and  correctly,  and  to  have  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
Light  and  Shade,  the  laying  of  simple  washes,  the  handling  of  the  brush,  and  to  have 
grasped  some  clear  idea  of  the  necessary  “ effect  ” and  “ composition  ” of  a picture. 

We  have  chosen,  in  this  small  collection  of  drawings,  the  works  of  various 
artists,  each  possessing  a style  of  his  own  (and  that  contrasting  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  others),  as  to  choice  of  subject,  general  tone  of  color,  and  modus 
opera7idi  of  execution.  This  has  been  done  deliberately,  for  there  is  really  no 
abstract  law  for  portraying  nature’s  wondrous  works.  Each  artist  does  the  best  he 
can  to  imitate  what  is  before  him,  and  the  ways  of  doing  it  are  very  various,  and 
many  of  them  excellent.  We  may  hope,  that  our  student  may  advance  to  the 
position  of  having,  at  some  day,  a style  of  his  own — but  till  then,  let  him  be 
satisfied  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  work.  Several  of  the  views  in  this  collection  are  done  in  what  is  termed 
the  old  style — which  some  people  call  the  good  old  style — others  are  executed  in  the 
more  modern  manner.  Each  has  its  good  quality;  it  is  our  province  to  recommend 
neither,  but  endeavour  to  explain  how  to  imitate  and  appreciate  both. 
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SKETCHES  IN  WATER  COLORS. 


There  is  no  doubt  much  of  the  delight  which  we  experience  in  visiting  a 
modern  Water  Color  Exhibition,  arises  from  the  presence  of  many  specimens  of 
extreme  varieties  of  style  and  manners  of  execution — in  a much  smaller  degree  the 
diversity  of  our  little  collection  may  afford  a similar  pleasure. 

We  have  selected  drawings  in  which  no  difficult  aerial  or  other  effect  is 
attempted.  To  copy  them  all  seems,  to  us,  to  be  a matter  of  very  “plain  sailing,” 
and  it  is  hoped  our  pupils  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  imitating  them.  The  various 
effects  are  capable  of  being  simply  and  rapidly  produced — we  hope  by  this  plan 
to  encourage  quick  execution,  thereby  inspiring  confidence,  and  soon  to  fit  our  student 
for  proceeding  to  work  from  nature  itself 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  volume  to  doing  little  more  than  instructing 
our  pupils  how  to  copy  the  pictures  set  before  them.  Each  study  will  be  found  to 
present  a particular  Lesson  in  Landscape  Painting,  and  the  practice  alone  will 
familiarize  the  eye  with  the  proper  balance  of  color,  its  contrasts  and  harmony.  We 
aim  at  interesting  our  pupils  at  an  early  stage,  helping  them  to  make  pretty  pictures, 
trusting  that  they  will  seek,  later  on,  the  scientific  reasons  for  what  they  have  done. 

Some  teachers  may  blame  us,  for  not  commencing  in  the  orthodox  manner  by 
giving  a scientific  lecture  on  the  mysteries  of  color,  and  showing  why  every  successful 
combination  of  colors  must  be  so  from  obedience  to  fixed  natural  laws.  Doubtless 
our  pupils  might  succeed  better  if  they  were  able  to  “ practise  with  Science  ” at 

first — knowing  the  subtle  theoretic  reasons  for  all  they  did — but  we  shall  reserve 

a full  explanation  of  the  Laws  of  Color  to  the  possible  future  volume,  which  authors 
mostly  promise  themselves  and  their  readers. 

COLORS  REQUIRED  FOR  PAINTING  THE 
“SKETCHES  IN  WATER  COLORS.” 

The  following  nine  studies  being  the  work  of  different  artists,  the  range  of 
colors  employed  will  be  found  to  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  pictures.  Some  artists 
boast  that  they  can  produce  any  effect  whatever  by  the  use  of  three  pigments. 
This  may  be  so,  for  certain  classes  of  pictures  (and  artists  differ  quite  as  much  as 
other  professional  men  in  their  ideas  of  treatment  of  a subject),  but  we  shall  not 

venture  upon  such  experiments,  but  confine  our  selection  of  colors  to  those  recom- 

mended in  each  case  by  the  author  of  the  work.  As  we  have  nine  different  pictures, 
we  shall  require,  by  this  plan,  a couple  of  dozen  colors  at  least.  If  all  that  are  specified 
are  not  conveniently  obtainable,  a little  practice  will  show  our  pupils  what  changes, 
in  this  respect,  can  be  made  (by  combinations  of  those  in  common  use),  on  the  selection 
of  pigments  recommended  in  each  case  by  the  author  of  the  picture. 
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LIST  OF  THE  COLORS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES 


'■'Yellow  Ochre, 
'■'Indian  Yellow, 
Gamboge, 
Cadmium  Yellow^ 
Ra7u  Sienna, 
Roman  Ochre, 


'■'Light  Red, 
'■'Venetian  Red, 
Crimson  Lake, 
Orange  Vermilion, 
Vermilion, 

Rose  Madder, 


'"'Cobalt, 
'■'Indigo, 
Prussian  Blue, 
Olive  Green, 

'■'  Chinese  White, 
Lamp  Black, 


^Burnt  Sienna, 
’'^Vandyke  Brown, 
Burnt  Cfniber, 
Bro7im  Madder, 
Paynds  Grey, 
Neutral  Tint. 


{Those  in  italics  may  possibly  be  dispensed  with) 


It  is  very  essential  to  have  a definite  place  for  each  color  in  the  color  box  and  to 
group  the  colors  so  that  they  can  be  rapidly  found.  Some  of  them  that  are  much 
in  use,  are  better  to  be  kept  in  moist  state — these  we  denote  by  a star  (*).  It  is 
very  necessary  that  the  box  be  kept  quite  clean.  For  brushes  it  is  well  to  have 
four  sizes — known  as  “swan,”  “goose,”  “duck,”  and  “crow”  quill,  and  of  “sable” 
hair  if  possible.  If  the  student  can  afford  to  have  them  of  sable-hair  and  with 
Albata-mounted  handles,  all  the  better.  They  should  be  washed  out  with  perfectly 
clean  water  before  being  laid  past,  and  left  carefully  pointed  and  dry  after  being  cleaned. 
A large  flat  brush  in  metal  is  recommended  as  a valuable  accessory.  Several  delf  slants, 
or  .saucers,  should  be  provided,  a supply  of  white  blotting  paper,  a good  small  sponge, 
some  wash  leather,  and  a sharp  penknife.  Other  materials  have  been  already  described 
in  our  earlier  works.  The  paper  should  be  of  the  best  description,  hand-made,  and 
neither  too  rough  nor  too  smooth. 
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PLATE  L— A RIVER  SCENE  IN  WALES. 

BY  R.  P.  LEITCH. 

HE  name  of  “Wales”  to  the  English  landscape-painter  is  a pleasant  sound, 
for  therein  is  contained  all  that  is  truly  picturesque,  embracing  Mountain, 
River,  Moorland,  and  Sea-coast  Who  has  not  heard  of  far-famed  Bettws 
y Coed,  with  its  lovely  hills  and  dashing  waterfalls,^  It  was  the  favourite  sketching 
ground  of  our  David  Cox;  in  fact  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  its  hidden  beauties,  and 
soon  established  a colony  of  earnest  artists,  who  enlightened  the  British  public,  by 
placing  before  them  pictures  of  Welsh  scenery  that  were  unsurpassed  for  loveliness. 
Although  the  primitive  character  of  Bettws  y Coed  has  passed  away,  and  the  snug  old 
roadside  inn  “The  Royal  Oak”  has  given  place  to  a fashionable  hotel,  yet  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  good  old  David  Cox,  the  artist  makes  it  his  sketching  ground,  and  during 
the  autumn  months  huge  canvases  can  be  seen  at  every  lovely  spot,  and  enthusiastic 
workers  plying  their  enchanting  art  behind  their  canvas  screens. 

It  was  for  his  friend,  the  honest  Boniface  of*  the  original  Royal  Oak  Inn,  that 
David  Cox  painted  the  famous  sign-board  which  has  recently  been  given  a world- 
wide celebrity  by  being  made  the  subject  of  several  law-suits.  The  sign  was  of  course 
a painting  of  an  old  oak  tree,  and  after  many  years’  exposure  outside  the  inn,  it  was 
some  years  ago  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  there  to  be  suitably  and  honourably 
preserved  from  the  destroying  elements.  The  original  landlord,  friend  of  David  Cox, 
had  passed  away,  and  his  successor,  less  fortunate,  had  got  into  bankruptcy.  But  the 
Old  Oak  came  to  the  aid  of  his  creditors,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fine  bold  study,  rapidly 
sketched  off  in  a short  time,  and  doubtless  valued  at  very  little  by  its  author,  pro- 
duced upwards  of  one  thousand  guineas  for  the  estate!  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
celebrated  sign  may  not  be  preserved  in  situ,  performing  its  original  function  of  an 
appropriate  attraction  to  the  place,  for  which  it  is  much  more  suitable  than  for  the 
walls  of  a picture  gallery.  The  locality  is  still  the  resort  of  crowds  of  art-loving 
students,  though  the  original  Royal  Oak  Inn  has  passed  away,  and  with  it  many 
other  pleasant  memories  of  the  great  English  masters  of  landscape  art. 

A visit  to  North  Wales  should  be  undertaken  by  every  student  of  landscape;  his 
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artistic  mind  would  expand  as  he  beholds  the  grandeur  of  form  and  color  to  be  seen  at 
almost  every  turn.  To  gaze  upon  the  purple-stained  rocks  of  grand  old  Snowdon,  as 
the  storm  clouds  dash  against  his  craggy  sides,  is  indeed  a treat  to  the  lover  of  the 
sublime;  but  Wales  also  possesses  beauties  of  a calm  and  rural  kind,  and  the  lesson  here 
given  of  a quiet  pretty  scene  is  more  adapted  to  young  students,  tlian  the  wild  and 
imposing  scenery  of  Snowdon. 

Sketching  the  Picture. 

Before  beginning  to  sketch  the  outline  in  lead  pencil  (H.B.),  a careful  observation 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  picture  should  be  made,  and  the  “leading  lines” 
discovered.  Observe  then,  how  the  eye  is  carried  into  the  picture  by  the  road,  and 
conducted  over  the  bridge  by  the  sloping  stick  of  the  woman,  and  passing  over  the 
top  of  the  bridge  is  again  carried  back  into  the  picture  by  the  tower  of  the  ruined 
castle  and  the  grey  cloud;  this  is  called  a line  of  beauty,  the  eye  being  kept  within 
the  view,  and  not  allowed  to  wander  away. 

The  exact  size  of  the  original  being  marked  off  on  your  paper,  begin  the  pencil 
outline  by  drawing  in  the  bridge,  taking  great  care  that  it  is  placed  in  its  proper  position, 
and  be  particular  in  forming  the  arches  and  buttress.  The  wooden  palings  to  the  right 
of  the  bridge  must  be  done  next,  and  afterwards  the  large  tree,  and  the  smaller  one  by 
its  side.  Now  put  in  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  road,  making  it  the  exact  width 
of  the  original,  and  next  proceed  with  the  trees  over  the  figure  and  complete  the  fore- 
ground. The  water  must  now  be  drawn,  then  the  bank  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  the 
old  castle;  the  distant  hill,  and  the  trees  near  the  castle,  with  the  horse  and  cart  on  the 
bridge,  will  complete  the  outline. 

Painting  the  Sketch. 

Now  make  a most  careful  comparison  with  the  original,  and  if  correct,  begin  to 
prepare  for  coloring  the  picture.  It  is  presumed  that  the  pupil  has  gained  knowledge 
of  mixing  tints  and  of  the  use  of  the  brush  by  diligently  following  the  elaborate 
instructions  given  in  the  course  of  Neutral  Tint  lessons  that  precedes  this  selection, 
and  accordingly  he  will  appreciate  the  breadth  of  treatment  which  pervades  this  subject. 
Grey  will  be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  hue,  and  this  will  therefore  be  found  to  be 
a very  slight  advance  in  difficulty.^ 

A pale  wash  of  Cadmium  Yellow  and  Light  Red  must  be  passed  all  over 
the  subject,  the  strength  of  the  tint  to  be  like  the  cream-colored  cloud  where  it  touches 
the  top  of  the  large  tree;  when  quite  dry,  take  some  Cobalt  Blue  and  paint  in  the  blue 
part  of  the  sky.  Carry  the  same  color  over  all  the  blue  portions  of  the  picture,  also 
the  trees;  having  done  this,  and  when  dry,  put  some  Light  Red  into  the  Cobalt, 
this  will  make  the  warm  grey  which  pervades  the  most  of  the  picture. 
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Try  the  color  on  a piece  of  spare  paper,  and  match  it  with  the  grey  cloud  of 
the  original;  when  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  it  pretty  near  the  color,  begin  to 
paint  in  the  clouds,  leaving  the  lights  as  well  as  you  can;  carry  the  same  tint  over 
the  distant  hill,  the  castle,  and  the  dark  trees,  &c.,  near  it;  also  take  it  over  the 

large  tree  and  the  others  to  the  right,  the  bridge  (leaving  the  lights  on  the  arches), 

the  water,  and  all  over  the  dark  parts  of  the  foreground.  You  must  repeat  this  until 
the  strength  of  the  original  is  obtained,  only  be  sure  that  every  wash  is  dry,  before 
repeating,  otherwise  the  purity  of  the  color  will  be  lost.  When  the  sky  and  distance 
is  nearly  done,  or  indeed  between  the  operations,  should  it  seem  too  heavy  or  opaque, 
transparency  can  frequently  be  restored  by  washing  it  over  rapidly  (when  perfectly 
dry),  with  a few  light  touches  of  a large  flat  brush  well  charged  with  pure  water. 

Of  course  this  must  be  done  before  any  of  the  middle  distance  or  foreground  is 

painted  in. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  blue  portions  again  should  they  not 
be  of  the  proper  strength,  especially  the  water.  Now  mix  some  Yellow  Ochre  and 
Light  Red  for  the  warm  parts  of  the  castle  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and 
for  the  bank  to  the  left  of  bridge  and  ground  under  the  bridge,  and  also  carry 
it  over  the  road,  the  palings  and  all  warm  parts  of  the  trees  and  foreground  ; it  will 
also  have  to  be  carried  over  parts  of  the  bridge  itself  where  it  appears  warm  in  tone, 
such  as  near  the  palings;  the  road  will  have  to  be  deeper  in  tone  than  the  other  parts. 
The  large  tree  must  now  be  done  with  a mixture  of  Olive  Green,  Indigo,  and  a little 
Indian  Yellow,  and  must  be  painted  in  strong  all  over  the  tree,  and  the  dark  foliage 
to  the  right.  In  painting  the  trees  be  careful  to  imitate  correctly  the  forms  of  the 
masses  of  foliage. 

This  color  must  also  be  used  for  all  the  dark  greens;  add  now  some  Gamboge 
to  the  mixture  and  paint  in  the  green  grass  in  the  foreground,  carefully  imitating 
the  touch  with  a brush  not  too  full  of  color. 

Now  compare  your  work  as  far  as  it  has  gone  with  the  original,  and  see  if  the 
greens  and  blues  are  of  proper  strength,  if  not,  go  over  them  again,  but  not  overdoing 
it,  or  the  drawing  will  become  heavy  and  opaque  in  color. 

The  grey  parts  must  now  be  strengthened  with  Cobalt  Blue  and  Light  Red  (with 
a little  Neutral  Tint  or  Payne’s  Grey),  and  the  castle  made  to  look  solid,  and  in  fact 
all  the  dark  grey  portions  must  be  matched  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original. 

When  dry  begin  the  markings  with  Burnt  Umber,  such  as  the  stones  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  grass  touches  in  the  foreground,  &c.,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Indigo  for  such  darker  markings  as  the  palings  under  the  large  tree,  the  shades  on 
the  figure  in  the  road,  and  where  it  is  very  dark — like  the  lines  of  the  buttress  of 
the  bridge  and  bottom  of  foreground  to  the  left,  &c. — use  more  Indigo.  Lor  the 
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very  dark  leaf  touches  on  the  large  tree,  use  Olive  Green,  Burnt  Umber,  and  Indigo. 
This  will  also  do  for  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  the  right;  the  small  stem  of  tree  near 
the  palings  may  be  done  with  strong  Burnt  Umber  alone.  For  the  shawl  of  the 
woman  put  a touch  of  Vermilion,  for  the  gown  a little  Prussian  Blue,  a faint  wash 
of  which  last  color  will  also  require  to  be  passed  over  the  water. 

Some  Burnt  Sienna  must  be  used  for  the  warm  patch  of  red  under  the  palings, 
and  a little  over  the  palings  themselves,  and  also  on  the  bank  to  the  left  of  bridge. 

The  patch  of  light  just  over  the  trees  near  the  castle  is  pale  Yellow  Ochre.  The 
white  lights,  such  as  the  cap  of  the  woman,  and  those  just  under  the  bridge,  may 
be  taken  out, — at  the  very  last,  with  a sharp  knife.  When  all  is  dry  pass  a little 
Rose  Madder  over  the  castle  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 


PLATE  II.— VIEW  ON  THE  HOLY  LOCH 

BY  J.  A.  HOUSTON,  R.S.A. 


[HIS  Scotch  loch  is  of  great  beauty  in  itself,  but  is  perhaps  also  the  more 
esteemed  by  lovers  of  the  picturesque  for  the  grandness  of  the  mountain 
scenery  in  its  immediate  proximity,  and  to  which  it  seems  to  form  a fitting 
approach.  Artists  have  for  many  years  past,  selected  this  neighbourhood  as  a place 
of  residence  for  the  centre  of  a sketching  tour,  finding  so  many  subjects  for  the  pencil. 
They  also  prefer  it  on  account  of  the  variety  of  pleasing  combinations  both  of  color 
and  form  which  abound  in  this  district  of  Scotland’s  most  picturesque  county. 

Scotch  mountain  scenery  has  a character  of  its  own,  and  the  hills  and  lakes 
of  bonnie  Scotland  are  as  different  from  Welsh  scenery  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
This  scene  is  an  unmistakable  Highland  loch  side;  the  hills,  probably  from  their 
more  northerly  latitude,  or  more  likely  from  geological  differences,  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  Wales,  and  in  the  picture  their  proper  Scotch  aspect  has  been  given 
to  them.  Argyllshire  is  almost  all  remarkably  picturesque.  It  is  so  broken  up  b}’ 
salt-water  fiords  and  fresh-water  lakes  and  tarns,  that  when  one  travels  through  it  (b)' 
the  excellent  roads  which  now  abound)  one  is  constantly  puzzled  to  know  whethei 
the  constantly  recurring  sheets  of  water  are  arms  of  the  sea  or  merely  nature’s 
reservoirs  for  the  sparkling  rivers  which  seam  every  valley. 

The  Scotch  name  for  such  sheets  of  fresh  and  salt  water  being  the  same,  it  is 
somewhat  puzzling  to  strangers;  neither  information  from  guide-books  nor  maps  will 
help,  as  all,  great  or  small,  are  called  “ Lochs,”  and  it  is  said  that  a tourist  can 
never  know  the  difference,  unless  by  submitting  the  water  to  the  test  of  his  own  tongue, 
thereby  proving  to  himself,  by  the  theory  of  “ taste,”  whether  his  judgment  can  be  trusted. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tourist  be  a yachtsman,  he  will  find  it  possible  to 
penetrate  from  four  to  forty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  county,  finding  good  anchorage 
and  (for  the  skilful  pilot)  safe  navigation  right  into  the  heart  of  the  grand  mountain 
gorges  and  encircling  amphitheatres  that  abound  in  this  lovely  corner  of  the  earth. 
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The  Holy  Loch  'derives  its  name  from  the  existence  of  a venerated  spot,  once 
the  seat  of  an  ancient  church,  situated  on  its  shores,  and  giving  name  to  the  little 
town  of  Kilmun.  According  to  the  earliest  Christian  annals  of  the  country,  this 
was  regarded  as  a holy  place,  and  the  secluded  bay  leading  up  to  it  was  known 
as  the  Holy  Loch.  The  promontory  terminated  by  a wooded  knoll  which  marks  the 
sacred  ground  is  still  used  as  a burial-place  by  some  distinguished  Highland  families. 
Many  of  the  clan  Campbell,  and  in  olden  times  the  Dukes  of  Argyll,  had  here  their 
sepulchres  for  past  generations.  The  obsequies  generally  took  place  at  night,  the 
mournful  processions  were  frequently  if  not  always  by  water,  and  when  the  moon  did 
not  shine,  torches  were  used  to  direct  the  boats  on  their  solemn  pathway.  Pictures 
and  poems  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  these  scenes. 
The  situation  of  the  Holy  Loch  is  most  romantic,  and  placed  as  it  is — opening 
info  the  busiest  part  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  all  the  bustle  of  the  hundreds 
of  vessels  daily  passing  its  entrance,  outward  or  homeward  bound,  ventures  of  the  great 
city  of  Glasgow — the  contrast  from  the  hurry  and  busy  world  without  the  Holy  LjOch, 
to  the  deep  quiet  within,  is  very  striking. 

The  Holy  Loch  is  a great  rendezvous  for  amateur  mariners.  Hunter’s  Quay, 
at  its  entrance,  is  as  busy  as  Ryde  in  the  season,  and  as  populous  of  “yachting  men” 
and  white-winged  yachts — while  the  head  of  the  Loch,  depicted  in  the  sketch,  is  as 
secluded  and  lonely  as  possible.  Ben  More  here  guards  the  pass  of  the  Echaig, 
leading,  by  the  windings  of  a trout-stream,  as  clear  as  crystal,  to  the  romantic  Loch 
Eck  and  thence  by  a pleasant  road  to  Loch  Fyne  and  as  far  as  Inverary.  The  artist, 
especially  if  he  be  angler  too,  is  easily  beguiled  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  comfortable 
little  inn  near  the  river — picturesquely  named  the  “ Cot-house  ” — where  he  may  be 
tempted  to  remain  for  long  enough  if  only  he  be  blessed  with  fine  weather. 

The  aspect  under  which  our  picture  is  seen  is  that  of  a variable  day  in  early 
autumn  when  the  sky  is  often  broken  up  into  patches  of  cloud  and  azure.  This 
is  just  the  kind  of  day  for  “effects,”  when  the  cloud  shadows  fly  over  the  mountain 
sides,  and  chase  each  other  into  the  misty  distance,  only  to  be  followed  by  others 
in  endless  succession,  revealing  projecting  crags  and  unsuspected  valleys,  whilst  they 
throw  their  sombre  mantles  over  hill  and  dale.  The  clouds  betoken  that  the  “ Scotch 
mist”  (which  wets  an  Englishman  to  the  skin,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  old  saying) 
has  only  recently  lifted  and  disclosed  the  mountain  tops. 

The  water  has  the  deep  hue  peculiar  to  Highland  lochs  whether  fresh  or  salt. 
The  herring  fishing-boat,  in  the  picture,  however,  shows  this  to  be  a salt-water  loch 
— and  a right  good  fishing  ground  it  is.  The  artist  has  caught  the  peculiar  color 
of  the  water  well,  and  the  student  must  do  his  best  to  copy  it  truly.  But  first  we  must 
proceed  to  make  a careful  outline,  and  we  shall  now  give  the  necessary  technical  directions. 
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Sketching  the  Picture. 

Having  marked  off  the  exact  size  of  the  original  on  your  paper,  begin  to  draw  in 
the  distant  water  line  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  measuring  its  exact  distance  from 
the  bottom  right-hand  side;  having  done  this,  sketch  in  the  boat  and  fisherman  to  the 
left,  and  be  particular  that  they  are  placed  in  the  true  position  of  the  original ; this  will 
give  the  scale  for  the  trees  above,  and  the  rocks,  which  objects  must  be  carefully  drawn 
in.  The  mountain  range  must  next  be  done  by  marking  off  the  distance  from  the  water 
line  of  the  peak  to  the  right  and  then  the  position  of  the  centre  peak;  these  two  points 
will  be  your  guide,  and  starting  either  from  the  centre  or  the  side  you  will  easily  draw 
in  the  range. 

Painting  the  Sketch. 

A faint  mixture  of  Rose  Madder  and  a little  Yellow  Ochre  must  be  carried  in 
a thin  wash  all  over  the  drawing,  the  strength  being  that  shown  in  the  light  parts  of  the 
clouds  of  the  original.  This  being  quite  dry,  prepare  some  Cobalt  Blue  and  put  in  the 
first  washes  of  the  blue  portions  of  the  sky,  and  also  pass  the  same  color  over  all  the 
blue  parts  of  the  picture,  such  as  that  on  the  mountains,  water,  &c.  Now  mix  with  the 
Cobalt  Blue  some  Light  Red  (and  a little  Neutral  Tint  or  Payne’s  Grey),  with  this  paint 
in  the  dark  clouds,  and  the  shadows  generally,  both  of  the  mountains,  rocks,  boat,  &c., 
also  over  the  dark  water,  and  the  shades  on  the  shore  and  trees.  You  must  not  try  to 
get  the  full  strength  of  the  original  at  once,  but  you  will  have  to  go  over  the  same  parts 
again  and  again,  until  the  tone  of  the  original  is  gained;  by  this  method  you  will  get 
refinement  and  transparency.  A wash  of  Rose  Madder  and  a little  Yellow  Ochre  must 
now  be  passed  over  the  mountains  in  order  to  give  the  warm  tone,  and  the  same  tint 
may  be  employed  over  all  parts  of  a like  warmth,  such  as  the  warm  parts  of  the  trees 
and  grass. 

The  green  of  the  birch  trees  is  Olive  Green  with  a little  Gamboge  and  Cobalt  Blue, 
and  with  more  blue  for  the  distant  foliage  on  the  mountains’  sides.  Use  Burnt  Umber  ’ 
for  the  markings  on  the  rocks,  boat,  ground,  &c.,  and  with  the  addition  of  a little  Indigo 
for  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  all  the  darker  touches,  such  as  the  figure,  and  the 
water-bottle  lying  on  the  ground,  also  the  darker  markings  of  the  rocks. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  a comparison  of  your  copy  with  the  original  be 
frequently  made  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson.  A few  final  touches,  such  as  the 
red  (Lake)  of  the  man’s  arm,  and  a little  pale  Burnt  Sienna  for  the  yellow  on  the  trees, 
&c.,  then  a finishing  wash  of  Prussian  Blue  and  Cobalt  over  the  deep  blue  of  the  water, 
will  complete  the  study.  The  lights  may  be  made  with  Chinese  White,  or  carefully 
taken  out  with  a sharp  penknife;  we  recommend  the  latter,  as  it  is  only  a very 
experienced  artist  that  can  trust  himself  with  Opaque  White. 
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BY  T.  M.  RICHARDSON. 

“lovely  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle”  have  been  always  a favourite  theme 
:i  poets,  painters,  and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  scenery — not  that  the  water  is 
but  called  so  for  its  purity  in  contrast  to  the  turbid  stream  of  the 
Rhine  which  engulfs  it  at  Coblentz,  the  “confluence”  of  the  rivers.  The  days  of  the 
old  Crusades,  the  age  of  chivalry,  troubadours,  and  romance, — the  stern  realities  of 
war  and  the  destroying  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution, — in  all  the  records  of  these 
events  the  Moselle  and  its  beautiful  surroundings  frequently  appear.  Now-a-days 
the  word  “Moselle”  suggests  alas!  nothing  more  brilliant  than  wines  clear  and 
sparkling  as  Champagne  and  with  “ bouquet  ” beyond  the  vintage  of  Epernay. 

In  matters  of  warlike  or  political  interest,  or  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  Moselle 
has  now  no  place.  Its  castles,  cathedrals,  and  monuments  are  now  no  more  than 
picturesque  ruins.  Its  fortified  cities  (with  one  notable  exception)  are  no  longer  places 
of  strength  valued  for  offence  or  defence.  The  only  flourishing  things  about  it  are  its 
vineyards,  which  are  more  extensive  than  of  yore,  and  its  lovely  scenery,  which  renders 
it  still  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  of  Europe,  if  not  the  very  loveliest.  Even  at 
Metz  it  is  a considerable  stream,  and  at  Treves  it  is  more  rapid  and  more  important. 
At  Metz  there  is  nothing  of  antiquity,  save  the  fine  cathedral,  to  attract  the  tourist, 
but  the  stupendous  fortifications  of  “Metz  la  Pucelle”  (as  the  Erench  still  call  it, 
although  the  Germans  h^e  taken  it)  must  strike  every  observer  with  admiration  for 
their  magnitude  and  apparent  impregnability.  The  cathedral  is  a very  fine  structure, 
with  remarkably  good  thirteenth-century  stained  glass.  At  Treves  again  the  Moselle 
still  washes  the  Roman  walls,  runs  through  k Roman  bridge,  the  city  is  guarded  by  its 
“ Porta  Nigra,”  and  remains  of  a Roman  palace  and  theatre  still  exist.  A fine  Roman 
monument  is  found  at  a village  near;  called,  from  it,  Igel  (the  Eagle). 

The  cathedral  is,  part,  a Roman  basilica,  and  the  Protestant  worship  is  held 
f in  a building  of  Roman  construction,  recently  restored  by  the  German  emperor. 
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Further  down  the  stream  the  banks  become  precipitous,  and  nearly  every  pro- 
montory and  crag  bears  the  frowning  ruins  of  a middle-age  castle,  each  forming  a 
picturesque  point  of  interest  in  the  ever-varying  panorama  as  we  journey  rapidly  with 
the  fast-flowing  stream.  The  castle  of  the  Grafinberg,  as  the  ruin  in  our  sketch  is 
named,  possesses  (of  course,  as  all  these  old  castles  do)  its  legend,  and  that,  one  that 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  lawless  times  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 

The  prince-bishops  of  Treves  claimed  and  exercised,  at  this  time,  an  almost 
undisputed  rule  over  all  the  river,  from  Metz  to  Coblentz.  One  of  the  most  arrogant 
and  • powerful  of  these  magnates,  Baldwin,  held  tyrannical  sway  over  this  district  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  Countess  von  Starkenburg  had  been  early  left  a widow, 
and  sole  guardian  of  the  castle  and  the  family  possessions  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  archbishop  proved  an  unworthy  son  of  the  Church,  for  he  not  only  wasted  the 
territory  with  fire  and  sword,  but  seized  upon  a considerable  part  of  her  possessions. 
The  lady  seemed  at  first  to  bear  her  reverses  patiently,  but  meanwhile  was  secretly 
preparing  her  revenge.  She  quietly  waited  for  some  time  till  her  opportunity  arose. 
The  archbishop  was  making  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  Cologne,  levying  contributions 
as  he  went  on  any  town  or  village  that  was  weak  enough  to  be  intimidated.  The 
countess  had  made  preparations.  The  tower  was  full  of  armed  retainers,  and  when  the 
archbishop’s  party  had  anchored  in  the  river  for  the  night,  near  her  castle,  she 
headed  her  people  in  an  attack  upon  his  barge,  which  they  easily  surrounded,  and  carried 
off  the  prelate  as  her  prisoner.  He  was  long  imprisoned  in  her  castle,  was  treated 
with  all  dignity,  but  closely  confined.  The  countess  herself,  clad  in  her  richest 
garments,  with  mock  humility  and  reverence,  acted  as  his  attendant  daily,  waited  on 
him  in  person,  serving  all  his  meals  in  the  grandest  style,  and  with  the  richest  food  and 
wines  obtainable.  But  he  was  not  released  for  years;  nor  until  he  had  restored  all 
her  property,  and  guaranteed  solemnly  to  her  youthful  son  all  his  rights,  did  she 
permit  him  his  freedom.  And  this  was  not  all,  but  this  redoubted  early  champion  of 
women’s  rights  made  her  prisoner  pay  an  enormous  fine  in  ready  money.  With 
this  ransom  she  enlarged  and  strengthened  her  position,  and  built  the  fine  old  tower 
that  now  forms  such  a picturesque  centre  for  our  picture,  and  which  has  ever  since 
been  called,  from  her,  the  Grafinberg.  This  castle  existed  in  an  almost  perfect  condition 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  French,  the  destroyers  of  every  building 
of  interest  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  ruthlessly  devastated  it. 

Directions  for  Copying  the  View. 

In  copying  this  picture  it  is  necessary  that,  after  marking  on  your  paper  the  exact 
size  of  the  original,  a careful  outline  in  lead  pencil  should  be  made,  beginning  with 
the  group  of  vessels,  taking  care  that  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  position.  Next 
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sketch  the  land  with  the  trees  and  houses  upon  it,  their  reflections,  and  the  small 
boats.  The  hills  must  now  be  drawn,  commencing  with  those  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  picture  and  then  the  castle  and  the  distance  generally.  The  tree  in  the  bottom 
corner  must  also  be  accurately  sketched  in,  as  it  has  to  be  painted  with  precision, 
having  the  important  use  of  sending  back  the  whole  landscape  behind,  and  shows  that 
the  sketch  is  taken  from  a considerable  height  above  the  water.  Having  compared 
your  outline  with  the  original,  and  found  all  the  proportions  correct,  you  may  now 
begin  to  color  by  rhixing  Rose  Madder  or  Purple  Lake  with  a little  Yellow  Ochre; 
a pale  wash  of  this  tint  must  be  carried  over  the  whole  subject  in  order  to  give  the 
tender  rose  color  (the  effect  of  sunset)  that  pervades  the  picture;  when  dry,  take 
some  Cobalt  Blue  and  paint  in  the  blue  parts  of  the  sky,  passing  the  same  color 
over  all  the  blue  portions  of  the  hills  and  water,  except  where  the  reflections  are 
of  a rose  tint,  such  as  occurs  in  the  water. 

The  warm  tone  on  the  hills  and  projecting  land,  with  the  trees  and  houses,  is 
made  with  Yellow  Ochre  and  Light  Red,  keeping  it  the  same  strength  as  the 
original;  the  shading  of  the  hills,  the  dark  clouds,  and  the  forms  of  the  castle,  &c., 
with  the  general  reflections,  must  be  done  with  Cobalt  Blue  and  Light  Red,  and  for 
the  darker  markings,  such  as  those  on  the  hills  near  the  vessels,  &c.,  and  the 
reflections  of  the  dark  sail,  and  trees,  and  houses,  a little  Indigo  must  be  added.  The 
trees  are  Olive  Green,  and  the  same  color  must  be  washed  thinly  over  their  reflec- 
tions in  the  water.  The  blue  behind  the  vessels  must  next  be  strengthened  like  the 
original,  and  the  reflection  of  the  hills  also.  Having  now  got  in  the  general  tones 
of  the  picture,  carry  over  the  hills  and  the  castle,  avoiding  the  bright  blues,  a wash 
of  Lake  and  Yellow  Ochre  (with  more  Yellow  Ochre  in  it  for  the  hill  to  the  left  of 
the  vessels),  carrying  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture.  The  rich  color  on  the 
group  of  boats  must  be  painted  in  with  Light  Red  and  Yellow  Ochre,  using  the 
color  rather  bright,  and  for  the  houses  add  a little  Lake.  For  the  dark  side  of 
the  vessels  use  Burnt  Umber  and  Lake,  mixing  with  it  some  Indigo  for  the  darkest 
parts,  such  as  the  masts,  ropes,  &c.,  also  for  the  birds  and  small  boats.  The  tree 
in  the  left-hand  corner  is  painted  with  Burnt  Umber  and  Indigo  for  the  branches, 
and  dark  leaves,  which  last  must  have  been  painted  previously  with  Olive  Green, 
rather  strong.  A few  touches  of  Lake  on  the  hill  to  the  left  near  the  water,  and 
one  or  two  lights  scraped  out  carefully  on  the  rocks  and  water,  with  a little  yellow 
on  the  light  sail,  will  complete  the  picture.  The  charm  of  this  sketch  is  its  airiness 
and  delicacy  of  the  distance  combined  with  purity  of  color  and  warmth  of  effect; 
this  may  not  be  got  at  first,  and  repeated  washing-out  may  be  necessary. 


PLATE  IV.— KILCHURN  CASTLE,  LOCH  AWE. 

BY  R.  P.  LEITCH. 

T’S  a far  cry  to  Loch  Awe.”  This  was  the  truth  in  olden  times,  and 
we  may  well  wonder  how  any  fugitive  from  the  struggles  of  1715  or 
1745,  who  once  reached  the  shores  of  this  inaccessible  loch,  could  have 
been  tracked  and  traced  by  the  pursuing  “ Sassenachs.”  This  district  was  the  refuge 
and  its  rocks  the  strongholds  of  the  so-called  rebellious  clans  for  many  a day  after 
the  more  accessible  Highlands  had  been  utterly  subjugated  by  the  conquering 
“ Southrons  ” of  those  troublous  times.  Now  Loch  Awe  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
reached  of  the  Highland  lochs.  Upwards  of  twenty  miles  long,  it  extends  from 
near  the  Sound  of  Jura  in  a north-westerly  direction,  right  into  the  heart  of  the  grandest 
scenery  in  this  part  of  the  Highlands. 

Kilchurn  Castle,  the  fine  old  ruined  fortalice  depicted  in  our  sketch,  is 
situated  at  its  northern  extremity.  We  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  parenthetically,  for 
English  visitors’  guidance,  that  if  they  pronounce  this  word  as  it  is  spelled,  they 
will  find  themselves  utterly  misunderstood  in  the  district;  the  correct  pronunciation 
is  Keelhoorn.” 

A tiny  bustling  little  steamer  now,  in  the  summer  season,  threads  the  whole  length 
of  this  extensive  loch,  rapidly  passing  masses  of  richly  tinted  rocks,  or  woody  promon- 
tories with  undergrowth  of  heather,  bramble,  bracken,  and  lovely  wild  flowers. 

The  purple  and  brown  moorlands  and  blue  mountain  peaks  form  backgrounds  for 
a succession  of  charming  pictures  at  every  point  of  view.  The  water  is  of  exquisite 
purity  and  of  wondrous  depth,  indeed  in  some  parts  reputed  unfathomable.  The  various 
windings  of  the  loch  give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a chain  of  lakes  than  of  one  great 
sheet  of  water.  Game  abounds  on  the  shores,  the  rich  hills  have  herds  of  cattle 
grazing,  deer  roam  over  the  forest  (we  must  explain  for  strangers’  information  that 
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a deer  forest  possesses  no  trees  whatever!);  the  waters  teem  with  magnificent  salmon 
and  the  best  of  trout,  while  no  dangerous  animals  or  noxious  beasts  exist.  Truly 
it  is  a glorious  region!  But  this  state  of  natural  blissfulness  is  only  of  short  duration, 
for  a few  months  in  summer.  In  winter,  and  during  the  long  chilly  season  from 
October  to  June,  it  is,  for  tourists,  an  unknown  locality,  the  lake  a stormy  or  a bleak 
sheet  of  water,  sometimes  partly  frozen  over.  No  steamer  plies  on  it  save  for  the  short 
season  that  tourists  visit  it,  the  coaches  cease  to  run  from  the  south,  and  the  few 
“natives”  are  the  only  inhabitants:  the  whole  is  given  up  to  nature  once  more. 

This  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  likely  to  be  changed  now;  the  railway,  from 
Stirling,  leading  right  across  the  centre  of  the  country  on  its  way  to  far-off  Oban, 
cuts  across  the  northern  end  of  LoCH  AwE,  and  the  hitherto  deserted  Kilchurn 
Castle  is  the  seat  of  a RAILWAY  Station,  with  several  trains  passing  daily!  The 
engineer  has  surely  been  a man  of  taste;  the  line  is  made  to  pirouette  round 
the  promontory  on  which  the  grand  old  ruin  stands,  and  with  the  castle  as  a 
centre,  the  line  describes  three-fourths  of  a circle.  The  view  from  every  side  is 
equally  fine,  and  whether  we  look  towards  the  south  with  the  grand  “sierra”  chain 
of  Argyle’s  peaks  as  a background,  or  northwards  towards  the  mighty  mass  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  the  panorama  of  magnificent  scenery  is  equally  grand  and  diversified. 
There  has  seldom  been  a good  exhibition  of  pictures  without  a view  of  this  famous 
old  tower;  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  altered  means  of  approach  to  Loch  Awe 
will  make  pictures  of  this  scene  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  autumn. 

Directions  for  Copying  the  Picture. 

This  subject  contains  what  artists  call  a “good  run  of  lines,”  that  is  to  say,  the 
oiitlmes  so  balance  each  other  that  even  without  color  or  light  and  shade,  they  should 
form  an  agreeable  composition.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  upright  or  perpendicular 
lines  of  the  square  tower,  which  are  again  repeated  by  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  the 
windows  and  ends  of  the  castle,  and  the  figure  of  the  woman.  These  lines  are  opposed 
by  the  sloping  hill  to  the  left,  immediately  behind  the  castle,  and  which  is  continued 
right  across  the  picture.  Then  come  the  opposing  lines  of  the  mountains  with  the 
charming  broken  outline  of  the  top  of  the  range,  and  the  pyramidal  distant  mountain. 
These  are  again  balanced  by  the  horizontal  line  of  the  shore,  and  the  gallery  of  the 
tower,  and  top  of  the  castle  wall,  and  “carried  off”  by  the  straight  surface  lines  of  the 
water.  There  is  only  one  more  kind  of  line  required,  and  that  is  the  round,  which  we 
have  in  the  block  of  stone  near  the  figure. 

Having  called  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  important  matter  of  “composi- 
tion,” we  will  now  begin  to  work.  The  pencil  outline  must,  of  course,  be  the  first 
thing  to  be  done:  commencing  with  the  tower  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 
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having  previously  drawn  in  the  horizontal  shore  line,  of  course  taking  care  that 
it  is  the  proper  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  paper.  When  the  castle  is  accurately 
defined,  the  sloping  hill  to  the  left  must  be  sketched,  terminating  with  the  distant 
trees  to  the  right,  next  come  the  mountains  with  their  varied  forms,  the  vessels,  the 
rocks  and  figure,  arid  the  shrubs  in  foreground  to  the  left.  The  clouds  should  also 
be  faintly  indicated.  Compare  your  outline  carefully  with  the  original  and  then 
commence  to  color. 

The  day  being  a sunny  one  the  bright  blues  must  be  freshly  painted  in.  First 
of  all  a wash  of  Rose  Madder  and  a little  Yellow'  Ochre  must  be  carried  over  the 
entire  subject,  only  leaving  the  pure  white  lights  on  the  tower  and  sail  of  boat.  This 
wash  must  be  similar  in  strength  to  the  color  on  the  clouds  of  the  original.  When  quite 
dry  pass  a pretty  strong  tint  of  Light  Red  and  Yellow  Ochre  over  the  mountains 
and  sloping  hill  to  the  left,  and  with  more  Light  Red  over  the  red  parts  of  the 
castle,  and  carrying  the  same  color  over  the  foreground  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 
When  dry  compare  the  strength  with  the  original,  and  if  not  strong  enough  repeat 
the  wash  until  you  obtain  the  required  depth. 

The  sky  must  now  be  done  with  Cobalt  Blue,  and  the  forms  rendered  as  near 
as  you  can  to  the  original.  Where  the  sky  is  bluer  add  a little  Prussian  Blue  to  the 
Cobalt,  and  also  pass  it  over  all  the  blue  portions  of  the  drawing,  only  be  careful 
not  to  get  the  distant  pointed  mountain  too  dark.  The  shades  and  markings  on  the 
mountain  must  be  done  with  Light  Red,  Cobalt  Blue,  and  a little  Neutral  Tint 
or  Payne’s  Grey,  which  must  also  be  used  for  the  reflections  in  the  w'ater.  The 
water  must  be  painted  with  Prussian  Blue  and  Cobalt,  and  when  dry  repeated  until 
it  is  strong  enough.  The  lights  can  be  taken  out  with  a sharp  penknife  when  all 
the  coloring  is  done. 

The  blue  shadows  on  the  hills  must  now  be  strengthened,  and  the  grey  stones  in 
the  foreground  pretty  strongly  done  with  Light  Red  and  Neutral  Tint  or  Payne’s 
Grey,  which  must  also  be  carried  over  the  shaded  part  of  the  foreground.  The 
markings  on  the  castle,  such  as  the  outline,  windows,  &c.,  must  be  done  with  Burnt 
Umber  and  a little  Indigo,  used  stronger  where  the  markings  are  darker.  A pale 
wash  of  Yellow  Ochre  must  be  passed  over  the  blue  of  the  distant  trees  to  give 
the  green  tone  to  them,  and  Cobalt  Blue  and  Yellow  Ochre  for  the  trees  near  the 
castle,  also  for  the  shrubs  in  foreground. 

The  dark  foreground  touches  are  done  with  Burnt  Umber  and  with  Indigo  Blue 
where  they  are  very  dark,  such  as  on  the  figure  and  stones,  and  the  distant  vessel. 
A touch  of  Lake  on  the  back  of  figure  and  Indigo  on  the  gown  will  complete 
the  picture.  A pale  wash  of  Raw  Umber  should  be  carried  over  the  yellow  part 
of  foreground. 


PLATE  V.— OLD  FARMHOUSE  IN  SURREY. 


BY  J.  NEEDHAM. 

|E  might  offend  some  if  we  called  Surrey  the  loveliest  county  in  Old 
England,  but  none  will  object  if  we  limit  our  encomium  by  stating 
that  it  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  lovely  bits  of  truly 
characteristic  English  landscape.  Much  of  the  quaint  rural  architecture  that 
abounded  twenty  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  Surrey  which  is  gradually  being 
absorbed  by  that  ever-devouring  monster  London,  has  disappeared,  but  in  many 
remote  corners  of  the  county  scenes  such  as  our  picture  represents  yet  abound. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cheam  presents  many  subjects  of  this  class,  and  many 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Guildford  possess  lovely  bits  of  rustic  native  architecture, 
with  noble  accompaniments  of  elms,  oaks,  and  beeches.  Woods,  thickets,  and  coppice 
so  abound  in  Surrey,  that  one  would  fancy  that  half  the  county  was  in  a state  of 
nature.  In  no  county  in  England  do  so  many  of  our  greatest  landscape  artists  fix 
their  homes,  and  no  one  who  wanders  through  the  glorious  Surrey  lanes,  climbs  Box 
Hill,  Leath  Hill,  or  the  Hogs  Back,  will  wonder  at  their  selection.  The  soil  suits 
well  for  the  growth  of  trees,  but  in  many  places  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  cultivation, 
save  for  coppice  culture.  Hence  many  parts  of  the  county  are  very  sparsely  peopled, 
and  one  may  walk  through  winding  lanes  eight  or  ten  miles  in  some  localities  without 
meeting  with  anyone.  There  are  no  finger-posts,  and  therefore  we  recommend  any 
would-be  tourist  in  the  “Weald”  of  Surrey  to  provide  himself  with  a pocket  map  and 
a compass.  When  he  does  come,  by  chance,  upon  a farmhouse  such  as  is  depicted 
in  our  painting,  he  may  feel  certain  that  the  old  lady  who  is  feeding  the  geese  will 
give  him  expressive  directions  (all  unintelligible  to  him)  as  to  how  to  find  his  way,  and 
also  may  ask  him  to  rest  and  share  what  viands  are  in  the  house ; but  much  may  not 
be  in  store,  unless  he  happen  to  be  about  when  the  mid-day  meal  is  being  served. 
However,  our  traveller,  if  he  be  a good  walker,  need  not  fear;  seven  or  eight  miles 
in  almost  any  direction  will  lead  him  to  a railway  station,  or  a village  where  he  may 
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pass  the  night,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  on  a bed  rendered  ideally  softer  than 
it  really  is,  by  the  fatigue,  fresh  air,  and  the  day’s  enjoyment  of  the  sweetest  and 
loveliest  scenery  within  the  same  distance  from  mighty,  smoky,  foggy  London. 

For  the  subject  called  “Summer”  we  have  chosen  an  old-fashioned  cottage,  a 
type  passing  away,  much  to-  the  regret  of  all  artists.  Let  us  proceed  to  sketch  it  care- 
fully. Find  the  accurate  position  of  the  main  horizontal  lines  from  the  distance  on 
the  left,  and  led  bydthe  palings  right  across  the  picture  to  the  right,  noting  on  it  where 
each  perpendicular  line  rises.  Then  find  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  highest  point  of 
the  main  roof  of  the  cottage,  and  sketch  in  the  roof  to  the  eave,  then  the  framework  of 
the  gable,  the  pent-house,  the  more  distant  'roof  on  the  right,  and  continuing  it  down 
to  the  heaps  of  firewood  and  the  paling,  at  first  only  the  outline,  adding  all  the  detail 
afterwards.  The  kitchen  chimney  will  then  get  attention,  and  the  perspective  side  of 
the  main  cottage,  with  its  dormer  window  neatly  and  carefully  drawn,  the  door  with  its 
projecting  shelter  and  window  being  added  last.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  outlining  of  the 
distant  cottages,  their  roofs  being  carefully  sketched  and  the  chimneys  defined.  The 
distant  trees  will  next  claim  attention,  being  merely  delineated  in  faint  outline,  then 
the  large  elm  tree  overshadowing  the  house,  its  branches  must  be  vigorously  sketched, 
and  the  outline  of  the  masses  of  foliage  and  shadows  accurately  fixed,  and  the 
outermost  outline  faintly  pencilled  in.  The  foliage  being  done,  the  logs  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  palings,  the  figure,  and  the  poultry  may  be  drawn,  the  limits  of  the  masses 
of  shadow,  and  the  general  detail  of  the  picture,  that  may  not  yet  have  been 
inserted,  added  to  the  sketch.  The  outlines  of  the  clouds  should  be  sketched  very 
faintly,  indeed  so  as  only  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  student,  and  incapable  of 
detection  after  coloring.  A careful  scrutinizing  glance  over  all  the  subject,  and  when 
it  is  found  that  everything  has  been  done,  any  too  heavy  lines  or  rough  work  may 
be  softened  down  with  stale  bread  crumbs. 

The  Coloring  of  the  Picture. 

At  summer  time  the  tints  on  trees  are  not  varied,  and  in  this  picture  the  absence 
of  variety  is  made  up  by  the  different  colors  thrown  into  buildings  and  surroundings. 

Much  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  the  cottage,  grass,  and  herbage,  the  latter,  in 
late  summer,  has  a parched  and  dried-up  appearance,  therefore,  use  can  be  made  of 
warm  colors  to  contrast  with  the  colder  foliage.  In  beginning  the  drawing  let  a warm 
tint  be  passed  over  the  paper,  let  this  be  made  of  Light  Red  and  a little  Cadmium, 
just  enough  to  give  a decided  cream  tint,  not  too  dark,  in  the  sky.  The  colors  used 
for  the  sky  might  be  Light  Red,  a very  little  Lamp  Black,^  Cobalt,  or  French 
Ultramarine;  for  the  parts  that  appear  warm  let  more  Light  Red  be  used,  for  those 

* If  some  artists  object  to  the  use  of  Lamp  Black,  Neutral  Tint  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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that  are  grey  a little  Lamp  Black;  again  for  those  that  are  a colder  grey,  mix 
Cobalt  with  a little  Lamp  Black.  Sweep  the  sky  tints  over  all  the  trees  down 
to  the  cottages,  when  the  tint  is  dry  let  the  brush  be  taken  and  work  in  the  distant 
trees,  for  these  let  Cobalt  and  Yellow  Ochre  be  applied. 

The  large  tree  might  now  be  proceeded  with,  and  for  this  warmer  tones  must  be 
made  (colors  used.  Indigo,  with  Brown  Pink,  or  Olive  Green).  Work  first  the  shades  of 
the  tree,  and  when  the  light  masses  are  reached,  let  the  effort  be  not  only  to  leave  the 
forms  good,  but  give  to  the  edges  of  the  light  masses  the  true  character  of  the  foliage, 
also  pay  much  attention  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  tree.  The  greatest  depth  in  the 
shade  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.  The  half  shades  in  the  light  masses  also 
can  be  worked  in,  and  when  all  these  shades  are  dry,  pass  the  local  color  of  the 
tree  over  all,  leaving  the  centre  light  mass  a little  brighter  in  color  (colors  used  in 
local  color.  Indigo,  Gamboge,  Burnt  Sienna):  these  mixtures  should  be  tried  on  paper 
before  using.  We  now  proceed  with  the  cottage,  the  nearest  part  of  which  should 
be  most  clearly  told;  the  large  chimney,  and  corner  of  the  roof  looks  sharper  and 
the  colors  stronger,  the  light  plaster  on  the  wall  at  this  part  is  kept  brighter,  and 
the  palings  underneath  are  firmly  worked  in;  all  this,  if  attended  to,  will  make  this 
part  of  the  picture  more  attractive  and  help  to  give  space  and  air  to  the  rest.  The 
cast  shadow  on  the  ground  from  the  cottage  (by  the  palings)  is  deep,  and  combined 
with  the  shade  of  the  cottage  carries  over  the  dark  from  the  large  tree,  and  thus 
helps  to  spread  the  masses  of  shade  across  the  picture.  In  directing  attention  to  the 
color  of  the  cottage,  I would  remark  that  some  part  of  the  roof  is  thrown  into 
shade,  and  it  is  of  a cold  tone;  to  help  this  effect  carry  on  the  colder  colors  of  the 
tree  more  gradually  into  the  warmer  coloring  of  the  picture.  Brown  Madder  and 
Cobalt  would  make  this  tone,  and  where  the  sun  catches  the  roof  use  Raw  Sienna  and 
Burnt  Sienna.  For  the  shade  on  the  cottage  take  Cobalt  and  Light  Red  or  Lamp 
Black  and  Light  Red.  The  cast  shadow  on  the  ground  can  be  made  with  Vandyke 
Brown,  Brown  Madder,  and  Olive  Green.  The  pathway  is  done  with  Raw  Umber, 
for  the  grass  use  Gamboge,  Burnt  Sienna,  and  Indigo.  The  dark  stack  of  wood  on 
the  right  hand  is  painted  with  Brown  Madder  and  Vandyke  Brown.  For  the  light 
bush  use  Yellow  Ochre,  and  this  warm  light  is  balanced  by  the  smaller  one  of  the  same 
color  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture.  With  respect  to  the  colors  I have  named  for 
the  picture,  I would  wish  the  student  to  take  them  as  a guide  or  something  of  a help, 
he  must  follow  his  own  feelings  for  mixing  the  varied  tints,  and  his  eye  must  detect  the 
accuracy  of  his  washes:  thus  I must  leave  him  with  these  few  hints  to  get  through  his 
task  as  well  as  he  can.  (We  have  used  the  artist’s  own  words.) 


PLATE  VI.— DUNOLLY  CASTLE,  ARGYLLSHIRE. 


BY  J.  A.  HOUSTON,  R.S.A. 


NY  bit  of  scenery  is  undoubtedly  improved  by  the  presence  of  a fragment 
of  a ruined  castle,  such  as  forms  the  centre  of  our  little  picture.  The  view 
would  not  have  so  much  attraction  for  us  were  it  not  for  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  old  fortress.  As  Byron  says — 

“ The  tower  by  war  and  tempest  bent, 

While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger’s  eye.” 


Such  accompaniments  undoubtedly  rivet  tourists’  attention,  especially  those  who 
are  making  voyages,  like  Doctor  Syntax,  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Even  were  we 
“utterly”  devoid  of  the  cesthetic  element,  and  merely,  like  Mr.  Gilpin,  “on  pleasure  bent,” 
we  should  still  be  interested  much  more  by  the  sight  of  the  old  keep’s  ruins,  than  we 
could  be  by  the  mere  bare  rock  and  its  surroundings.  Indeed  we  doubt  if  this 
view  would  have  been  taken,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  old  tower.  Whether 
it  is  the  wonder  and  mystery  suggested  by  the  unknown  or  forgotten  history  of  such 
tuins,  remnants  perhaps  of  a bygone  tyranny,  we  know  not;  doubtless  as  dwellings 
they  were  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient,  (especially  to  the  prisoners  who  were 
immured  in  their  dungeons) ; and  probably  they  are  more  useful  now,  from  the  artists’ 
point  of  view,  than  in  their  perfect  state;  but  undoubtedly  nearly  everybody  admires 
a picturesque  ruin.  We  fear  it  was  not  from  an  eye  to  the  picturesque,  however, 
that  the  localities  for  these  old  feudal  keeps  were  chosen — that  part  of  our  ancestors’ 
education  was  in  all  probability  neglected.  But  however  it  came  about,  the  grim 
old  chiefs  who  built  them  certainly  knew  where  to  find  the  “ coign  of  vantage  ” for  both 
seeing  and  being  seen,  and  chose  their  eyries  with  an  eagle  eye,  for  one  will  seldom 
or  never  find  a mediaeval  castle  situated  anywhere  but  in  the  right  place  for  a good 
centre  of  a picture,  and  therefore  claiming  the  sketcher’s  interest. 

Oban  is  a pleasant  recollection  to  any  one  who  has  visited  the  Western 
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Highlands.  It  has  the  air  of  a foreign  place  about  it,  and  one  seems  surprised, 
on  landing  from  the  steamer,  to  be  accosted  in  the  English  language.  Indeed,  this 
may  not  be  always  the  case,  for  the  boatmen  and  sailors  converse  in  Gaelic,  while 
many  of  the  steerage  passengers  may  be  natives  of  the  Western  Isles  (where  com- 
paratively little  English  is  spoken)  and  on  landing  greet  their  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances in  their  weird  Celtic  tongue,  which  sounds  uncouth  and  harsh  to  those  who  are 
uninitiated  in  its  graphic  and  mysterious  terseness,  but  may  be  “music  to  the  ear’’ 
of  those  who  understand  it. 

The  busy  clean  little  town,  with  its  fine  hotels,  well-stored  shops,  civil  people, 
and  elegant  railway  station,  forms  a wondrous  contrast  to  the  dirty  fishing-village, 
with  one  inn,  redolent  of  fish  and  fishermen,  peat-smoke,  and  tarry  odours,  that 
was  known  as  the  Oban  of  a generation  back.  When  one  thinks  of  Oban,  one  will 
recall  the  glorious  pellucid  water  of  the  bay,  the  green  isle  of  Kerrera,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Dunolly  with  its  old  keep,  as  shown  in  our  picture.  None  of  these  are 
likely  to  be  swept  away  by  improvements;  though  it  is  probable,  when  Oban 
becomes  the  rival  of  Eiverpool  and  Glasgow  (as  certain  enthusiasts  predict  will  be 
the  result  of  the  opening  of  the  railway),  that  that  day  will  see  the  castle  restored, 
and  the  wood  behind  converted  into  a public  park,  with  brass  bands  and  fashionable 
promenades.  May  that  day  be  far  distant!  We  like  Oban  as  it  is,  and  Dunolly 
Castle  as  it  is  shown  in  our  picture. 

We  have  wandered  somewhat  from  our  subject,  so  “ rcvcnons  a nos  inontons!'  We 
are  told  that  this  finely  situated  old  fortalice  was  once  the  stronghold  of  the  Mac- 
dougalls,  one  of  the  most  powerful  clans  of  the  district,  and  we  believe  it  is  still  owned 
by  one  of  the  name.  It  commanded  the  entrance  to  Oban  by  sea  on  the  north,  and 
was  doubtless  a place  of  great  strength  and  importance  from  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  The  masses  of  rock  seem  made  to  carry  such  a building,  and 
doubtless  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  used  as  a stronghold. 

Whether  for  their  original  use  of  offence  and  defence,  or  their  present  peaceful 
office  of  making  a striking  picture,  both  rocks  and  ruin  are  well  worthy  of 
each  other.  We  suppose  not  one  exhibition  of  British  modern  pictures,  worthy  of  the 
name,  has  been  found,  without  one  or  more  paintings  of  this  well-known  scene. 
And  yet  it  has  never  become  a tiresome  or  hackneyed  subject — genius  of  course 
could  make  a successful  scene  of  the  poorest  materials — but  somehow  every  original 
picture  of  Dunolly,  of  any  merit  at  all,  has  novelty  and  interest  about  it. 

Even  to  people  of  poor  artistic  capacity,  Dunolly  Castle  is  interesting.  It  points 
out  to  the  weary  tourist  approaching  from  the  sea  the  proximity  of  Oban,  the  entrepot 
of  business  of  the  Western  Highlands,  and  starting  point  of  all  tours  to  “ The  Isles.” 

To  one  who  has  suffered  from  the  rather  lively  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  hailed 
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as  a welcome  landmark,  denoting  that  soon  the  natural  breakwater  of  Kerrera 
will  be  turned,  and  the  smooth  water  of  Oban  Bay  be  safely  reached.  The  mountains 
of  this  part  of  the  Highlands  (and  indeed  of  almost  every  part  of  that  lovely  “land 
of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  ”)  have  grand  outline  forms.  The  predominance  of 
rain  spreads  richness  and  verdure  on  slopes  that  in  other  lands  would  be  bare  and 
barren,  the  same  moisture  gives  the  mists  and  “blue  distances”  that  artists  so 
dearly  love,  while  the  heather-crowned  hills,  with  their  rich  purple  brown  clothing,  add 
an  indescribable  beauty  to  Scottish  scenery. 

Having,  we  hope,  sufficiently  prefaced  our  view  of  this  interesting  castle,  to  give 
interest  to  itself  and  its  surroundings,  we  will  now  make  way  for  the  artist  to  give  his 

Directions  for  Copying  the  Picture. 

Begin  the  land  pencil  outline  by  drawing  carefully  and  correctly  the  water  line 
below  the  ground  on  which  the  rock  and  castle  stand.  It  must  be  placed  at  its 
proper  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  the  boats  must  next  be  correctly 
sketched,  and  then  the  rock,  the  castle,  and  the  trees,  the  distant  mountains,  steamer, 
&c.  The  foreground  must  now  be  drawn,  taking  care  that  the  large  masses  of  rock 
are  very  accurately  done,  and  their  markings  boldly  pencilled  in,  next  let  the 
pencilling  of  the  sandy  beach  be  sketched,  and  the  reflections  in  the  water  will 
complete  the  outline. 

Having  prepared  a mixture  of  Yellow  Ochre  and  a little  Rose  Madder,  carry 
a thin  wash  over  the  entire  view,  and  let  it  be  of  the  strength  of  the  light  part  of  the 
sky  of  the  original ; when  dry  compare  it  with  the  picture,  and  if  not  strong  enough, 
go  over  it  again;  but  should  it  be  too  strong,  take  a flat  camel’s  hair  brush  and 
gently  reduce  the  color  with  plain  water,  and  let  it  dry.  The  blue  parts  of  the 
sky  must  be  done  with  Cobalt,  carrying  the  same  color  over  all  the  blue  and  green 
portions,  as  well  as  the  cold  greys  of  the  picture.  A pale  wash  of  Yellow  Ochre 
and  Light  Red  must  be  passed  over  the  entire  rock  and  castle,  the  sandy  beach 
and  the  warm  parts  of  the  foreground  rocks,  and  right-hand  bottom  corner.  This 
tint  will  have  to  be  repeated  until  the  strength  of  the  original  is  obtained.  A very 
little  Rose  Madder  must  be  washed  over  the  distant  mountains. 

The  grey  clouds  will  come  next,  with  Cobalt  Blue  and  Light  Red,  and  with  the 
same  color,  paint  in  the  shades  of  the  castle  and  rock,  and  in  fact  all  the  grey 
shades  and  reflections;  after  this  mix  some  Gamboge,  Cobalt  Blue, ‘'and  a little  Olive 
Green,  and  put  in  the  grass  and  trees,  making  the  color  stronger  for  the  foliage. 
The  shaded  parts  of  the  castle  and  rock  will  have  to  be  strengthened  with  Neutral 
Tint  or  Payne’s  Grey,  using  the  same  color,  only  stronger,  for  the  shades  of  the 
foreground  rocks.  When  all  the  greys  are  done  and  quite  dry,  some  Rose  Madder 
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must  be  washed  over  the  rosy  parts  of  the  drawing  wherever  they  appear  in  the 
original,  and  Yellow  Ochre  and  a little  Gamboge  over  all  the  yellow  parts,  and  the 
green  part  of  the  water. 

The  water  must  now  be  carefully  lined,  to  give  the  surface  markings,  with 
Cobalt  and  Light  Red,  and  the  sail  of  the  boat  touched  in  with  Burnt  Sienna  and 
a little  Gamboge.  The  markings  on  the  castle  and  rock,  such  as  the  window  openings, 
the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  the  shades  of  the  trees,  must  be  done  with  Burnt  Umber 
and  a little  Indigo,  and  with  stronger  Burnt  Umber  for  the  dark  markings  of  the 
foreground  rocks  and  all  the  small  brown  touches  in  the  picture,  also  the  boats.  Of 
course,  you  must  get  the  under  greys  of  good  strength  before  putting  on  the  Burnt 
Umber  touches,  for  if  this  is  not  done  your  work  will  look  poor  and  thin.  The 
lights  on  the  foreground  rocks  may  be  taken  out  with  plain  water  and  a piece  of 
wash  leather,  or  scraped  out  with  a sharp  penknife. 
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MONO  the  chief  glories  of  old  Scotland  are  the  splendid  architectural  remains 
which  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  south  and  east.  The  style  of  Scottish 
architecture  is  generally  quite  different  from  the  work  of  the  same  period  in 
England,  and  savours  more  of  the  French,  particularly  of  Burgundian,  Gothic.  The 
intimate  connection  between  France  and  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages,  may  have 
perhaps  been  the  cause  of  this  resemblance,  which  is  certainly  remarkable. 

The  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  is  one  of  the  finest  monastic  ruins  to  be  found  in  a district 
famed  for  such  edifices.  It  was  originally  a magnificent  building,  of  immense  extent, 
but  now  nothing  remains  but  the  abbey  church,  a great  pile,  230  feet  long.  Part 
of  the  structure  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church,  not  however  in  these  days  a 
locality  of  the  faith  of  the  founders,  but  of  the  more  simple  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.  This  romantically  situated  old  structure  was  founded  by  David  (the  first 
king  of  the  name  in  Scotland),  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  its 
early  days  the  abode  of  many  earnest  and  good  men,  whose  deeds  of  charity  and 
whose  blameless  lives  were  models  of  purity  and  gentleness,  in  an  age  that  needed 
such.  It  was  an  establishment  of  Augustine  canons,  and  undoubtedly  for  centuries 
the  sincere  piety  of  “the  gentle  Saint  iVugustine”  was  imitated,  by  them,  and  enforced 
by  their  example  on  the  turbulent  barons,  chieftains,  and  soldiers  of  the  time.  But 
riches  grew,  and  luxury  entered  into  their  lives,  and  the  peaceful  monks  became 
greedy  and  rapacious  churchmen,  thirsting  for  power  over  body  as  well  as  soul. 

The  domineering  abbots,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  and  great  riches  of  their 
abbey,  were  probably,  quite  as  much  as  the  Reformation,  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 
The  English  robbed  and  burned  it  in  1523,  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  the 
destroyer;  in  1544,  again,  it  was  attacked  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
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who  completed  the  evil  work.  Perhaps  in  their  own  day  these  men  may  have 
been  extolled  by  a large  section  of  the  community  as  aiding  in  a good  work,  but  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  has  turned  long  since,  and  we  can  only  now  deplore,  although 
it  seemed  necessary  at  the  time,  the  wanton  destruction  of  so  much  that  was  good 
and  refined,  so  many  treasuries  of  art  despoiled. 

Even  as  now  the  cathedrals  of  Spain  and  Italy  enshrine  art  treasures  that  people 
of  all  creeds  make  weary  pilgrimages  to  see  and  admire,  so  in  the  fifteenth  century 
doubtless  Jedburgh  with  other  Scottish  abbeys  and  churches  possessed  many  gems 
of  art  and  literature,  which  the  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  irreverence  of  these  English 
invaders  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Doubtless  Scotland  may  have  been  as  rich  in  illum- 
inated books  and  manuscripts,  early  Italian  and  Byzantine  paintings,  priceless  classics 
or  codices,  as  other  countries  at  the  time,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that,  in  sweeping 
away  the  objectionable  monasticism,  so  much  that  was  not  only  in  itself  perfectly 
harmless  but  actually  beautiful  as  art,  should  have  been  destroyed  along  with  it.  The 
innocent  and  guilty  in  such  times  of  iconoclastic  fury  suffered  alike,  and  the  world 
has  now  learnt  to  mourn  the  loss  of  much  that  is  irreplaceable. 

We  question  if  the  “Jeddart  folk”  mourned  much  over  the  destruction  of  their 
abbey — we  fear  indeed  they  were  only  too  ready  to  aid  the  Southrons  in  their  on- 
slaught,— they  were  a turbulent  lot  these  same  Jeddart  men,  with  their  “Jeddart  axes” 
or  staves,  the  experience  in  the  use  of  which  weapons  made  them  a terror  and  a 
watchword  in  the  Border  raids.  Scott’s  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border  gives  many  allusions 
to  these  quarrelsome  gentry,  and  from  all  we  learn  of  them  we  fear  they  offered  small 
sympathy  to  the  unfortunate  monks  when  they  and  their  treasures  were  dispersed. 
However  the  “Jeddart  folk”  of  to-day  are  a peaceful  hard-working  race,  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  plaids,  shawls,  blankets,  and  flannels,  cunning  in  fabricating  hosiery, 
and  even  printing-presses  are  now  made  by  them.  So  the  wheel  of  time  revolves: 
Jedburgh  is  now  visited  for  all  that  remains  of  the  beautiful  casket,  in  which  the 
old  departed  religion  loved  to  enshrine  itself,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  preserved 
its  relics ; and  the  casket  may  have  been  better  than  the  contents. 

However,  whatever  uncleanness  was  within,  what  now  remains  is  lovely,  and  calls 
forth  all  our  admiration.  A faith  that  could  erect  such  structures  must  have  had 
originally  much  that  was  good  and  noble  about  it,  though  the  days  for  its  usefulness 
ended;  either  it  became  unfit  for  the  times,  or  the  times  outstripped  it,  and  it  has 
passed  away.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  even  what  is  spared  to  us.  Turner  painted  a 
famous  picture  of  Jedburgh — Mr.  Duncan’s  sketch  is  very  different,  but  perhaps  more 
true  to  nature,  and  certainly  his  is  a much  more  simple  one  to  copy. 

The  monks  of  olden  time  always  placed  themselves  near  a good  clear  perennial 
stream,  where  salmon  or  trout  could  be  had  in  plenty,  and  the  founders  of  Jedburgh 
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Abbey  were  not  behind  in  these  matters.  The  river  Jed  still  picturesquely  reflects 
the  old  time-worn  pile,  and  we  see  an  angler  in  our  sketch  patiently  plying  his  pastime 
on  the  bank,  showing  he  has  faith  in  the  waters  still.  His  labours  may  not  be  hope- 
less, but  we  fear  the  manufactures  now  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  may  render 
the  fish  more  shy,  and  they  may  ultimately  be  as  scarce  as  their  old  patrons  the 
monks.  Our  artist,  we  think,  cannot  have  quite  as  much  to  say  about  this  picture,  as  it 
seems  a more  simple  subject  comparatively,  but  we  will  now  make  way  for  his  remarks. 

Directions  for  Copying  the  Picture. 

The  decline  of  day  has  been  chosen  for  its  representation,  as  its  grand  old  form 
is  better  adapted  for  that  quiet  period,  than  under  the  aspect  of  bright  sunshine. 
Notice  how  broad  and  massive  it  looks,  and  how  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  rich  sky;  the  dark  foliage  too,  how  well  it  serves,  by  its  solemn  mass,  to  give 
value  to  the  bright  sky  beyond!  Before  beginning  this  subject  you  will  notice 
that  all  the  landscape  is  under  shade,  being  only  relieved  by  the  bright  streaks 
on  the  water,  and  the  figure  of  the  man  fishing.  This  treatment  is  called  “breadth 
of  effect,”  and  in  making  the  copy  you  must  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  first  thing  is  to  make  a correct  lead  pencil  outline  of  it,  beginning  with  the 
gable  to  the  left,  drawing  the  line  of  the  Abbey  wall  along  to  the  tower,  then  the 
tower  itself,  and  continuing  to  the  houses;  the  top  of  the  wall  and  the  mass  of 
foliage  to  the  left,  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  figure  of  the  fisherman,  &c.  Be  sure 
to  draw  in  all  the  detail  and  the  windows  of  the  Abbey  correctly,  and  when  the 
building  and  landscape  are  done,  you  may  with  an  H.  pencil  draw  very  faintly  the 
forms  of  the  clouds.  Compare  very  carefully  your  outline  with  the  picture,  and  if  it 
is  correct  you  may  begin  to  color. 

A pretty  strong  wash  of  Yellow  Ochre  must  be  passed  all  over  the  drawing, 
and  when  dry  the  blue  parts  of  the  sky  must  be  put  in  with  Cobalt  Blue,  which 
must  also  be  carried  over  the  buildings  and  landscape  as  well  as  the  water,  only 
leaving  the  red  reflections  a little  lighter,  the  shadows  of  the  buildings,  the  wall  and 
left-hand  corner  in  Vandyke  Brown  and  a little  Cobalt  Blue.  The  trees  are  done  with 
Roman  Ochre  and  Yellow  Ochre  with  Indigo.  The  dark  reflections  in  the  water, 
are  given  by  a mixture  of  Vandyke  Brown  and  Cobalt  Blue.  For  the  red  clouds  use 
Orange  Vermilion  or  a mixture  of  Wllow  Ochre  and  Vermilion,  which  may  also 
be  used  for  the  warm  reflections  in  the  water.  The  projecting  bank  to  the  right 
is  Yellow  Ochre,  Cobalt  Blue,  and  a little  Vandyke  Brown.  Use  Burnt  Umber  for 
the  dark  markings,  such  as  windows,  &c.,  and  Burnt  Umber  and  Indigo  for  the  dark 
parts  of  trees,  putting  more  Indigo  where  the  touches  are  greener.  The  grey  portions 
of  the  reflections  in  Cobalt  Blue  and  Light  Red. 
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It  will  now  be  necessary  to  strengthen  many  parts  of  the  drawing  by  going  over 
them  with  the  same  colors  until  the  fulness  of  the  original  is  gained.  The  final 
touches  will  require  Chinese  White  to  give  the  light  streaks  on  the  water,  and  the 
light  on  the  figure,  or  a sharp  penknife  may  be  used  to  scrape  out  the  lights. 

This  little  picture  is  done  in  the  old  style — that  of  having  a strong  outline  done 
with  a permanent  brown  color,  and  for  architectural  subjects  especially,  nothing  can 
be  more  useful  and  desirable.  The  drawing  must  be,  however,  done  with  great  care, 
as  so  much  depends  on  its  accuracy  and  precision  of  touch.  If  the  student  considers 
this  subject  simpler  for  painting  than  those  that  have  gone  before  it,  he  may  postpone 
the  copying  of  the  earlier  ones  until  after  this  one.  Owing,  however,  to  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  drawing,  we  gave  it  the  present  place  in  the  series. 
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city  of  Amalfi,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
y,  the  land,  par  excellencey  of  lovely  cities,  and  the  place  is  interesting 

account  of  important  events  that  have  from  time  to  time  occurred 

in  connection  with  it  Beautiful  in  decay,  its  remains  testify  to  what  a magnificent 
place  it  must  have  been,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  the  emporium  of  trade 

with  the  Levant,  and  seat  of  many  interesting  industries  of  its  own.  For  a time  it  was 

of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  as  an  independent  republic,  and  even  after  this,  under 
reigning  Dukes  it  retained  its  commercial  and  maritime  importance  for  many  centuries. 
Foremost  among  Mediterranean  cities  in  the  time  and  work  of  the  Crusades,  it  was 
given  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith  ” by  Leo  IV. 

The  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  founded  by  its  adventurous  citizens, 
and  from  this  foundation,  in  Palestine,  sprung  the  famous  military  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  with  all  their  wondrous  organization  and  strange  romantic  influence  over 
the  after  history  of  Europe.  Amalfi  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  Normans,  that  wondrous  ubiquitous  race,  conquered  the  city  in  1075,  and 
the  Pisans  seized  it  in  1130,  when  they  discovered  some  of  Justinian’s  Pandects,  left 
from  Roman  times.  So  great  was  its  fame  as  a commercial  port,  that  its  maritime 
code  was  the  prevailing  law  in  such  matters  through  all  Italy.  The  mariner’s  compass 
had,  some  people  say,  Flavio  Gioja,  a native  of  Amalfi,  for  its  inventor;  and  a much 
less  important  personage,  but  one  more  familiar  doubtless  to  us,  Masaniello,  the 
fisherman  ruler  of  Naples,  was  born  here.  It  is  still  a bishop’s  see,  and  the  enormous 
Byzantine  cathedral  is  in  fair  preservation.  The  architecture  of  the  cathedral  is  very 
curious  and  interesting  to  antiquarians,  being  Byzantine  of  a good  type,  and  boldly 
carried  out.  It  not  only  testifies  to  the  former  extent  of  the  city,  but  to  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  citizens  who  enriched  it  and  adorned  it  with  their  votive  offerings. 
There  are  many  antique  columns  and  other  classic  remains,  for  which  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  were  despoiled.  The  merchants  thus  strove  to  propitiate  the  Church,  praying  its 
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influence,  that  future  voyages  might  be  blessed  with  success.  For  the  same  reason 
return  cargoes  frequently  consisted  of  sacred  soil  from  the  Holy  Land,  wherewith 
to  form  the  “campo  santo”  wherein  the  bodies  of  their  owners  might  rest  secure  from 
all  diabolical  influences. 

But  the  city  that  once  had  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  has  now  barely  three 
thousand,  and  the  place  is  a mass  of  ruin  and  decay.  Like  most  Italian  cities  and 
ports,  Amalfi  is  best  seen  from  the  water.  It  is  splendidly  situated,  lovely  mountains, 
edged  with  towers  and  walls,  extend  in  every  direction.  The  sky  is  nearly  always 
blue,  the  water  reflects  the  azure,  deepening  it  into  that  sapphire  hue  for  which 
the  Mediterranean  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  houses  and  old  castellated  edifices, 
the  numerous  campaniles  with  red  tiled  roofs — all  the  buildings  are  crowded  together 
in  most  picturesque  confusion,  and  from  every  point,  striking  pictures  are  obtainable. 
The  whole  place  seems  an  artist’s  paradise,  rather  too  theatrical,  some  would  say, 
and  more  likely  to  offer  models  for  innumerable  stage  drop-scenes  for  a Telbin,  than 
for  painters  of  cabinet  pictures.  Clarkson  Stanfield  and  David  Roberts,  it  is  true, 
made  grand  paintings  of  the  rare  old  city,  but  then  both  of  these  great  artists  were 
originally  scene-painters,  and  may  have  found  their  vein  developed  here.  The  only 
thing  that  is  wanting,  perhaps,  to  make  the  picture  fully  romantic  and  picturesque 
in  every  particular,  is  an  icy  peak  or  dashing  waterfall  fed  by  a glacier  or  far-off 
snow  field.  This  is  obtainable  on  our  way  to  Italy  by  any  of  the  Alpine  passes, 
and  now  that  we  have  led  our  pupils  to  the  Moselle  and  to  Italy,  we  must  hope 
the  time  will  come  that  they  too  will  have  crossed  the  Alps  and  sketched  many  scenes 
such  as  depicted  in  our  vignette  on  page  41. 

However,  Mr.  Leitch  has  managed  to  produce  in  his  picture  of  Amalfi  now  pre- 
sented, an  exquisite  bit  of  composition  and  of  color,  and  with  nothing  theatrical  about 
it,  as  far  as  such  element  would  be  objectionable  for  a cabinet  study.  But  to  revert 
to  the  history  of  the  place : it  contains,  we  are  told  by  true  believers,  the  veritable 
body  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  if  this  be  the  fact,  devout  natives  of  Scotland  should  of 
course  make  pilgrimages  to  this  interesting  last  abode  of  their  patron  saint!  Such 
a feeling  may  have  led  Mr.  Leitch,  himself  of  Scottish  descent,  to  wander  thither, 
and  so,  peradventure,  we  may  thank  the  old  saint  for  having  this  very  good  bit 
of  practice  offered  to  our  pupils.  The  romantic  old  place  has  made  our  teacher 
eloquent,  and  has  caused  him  to  undertake  m(^re  than  we  expected.  It  has  made 
evidently  an  impression  on  our  artist,  for  when  we  expected  him  merely  to  give 
some  rather  dry  technical  details  as  to  the  niodus  operandi  of  his  art,  we  find  he 
has  almost  anticipated  us  in  his  warmth  of  introduction  to  the  painting  business.  His 
words  are  too  good  to  omit,  however,  and  so  we  shall  give  them  as  he  wrote  them 
with  all  their  freshness. 


PLATE  VIII.— VIEW  OF  AMALFI. 
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Remarks  on  Copying  the  Picture. 

The  towns  of  Italy  are  always  charming  to  the  artist,  who  almost  looks  upon 
them  as  his  own,  associated  as  they  are  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  many  a 
great  painter  having  received  his  early  inspirations  under  the  sunny  influence  of  Italian 
skies.  Amalfi  is  beyond  doubt  a lovely  spot,  and  almost  any  view  of  it  would  be 
so  well  adapted  for  a drawing  lesson,  that  without  hesitation  we  have  placed  this 
sketch  before  the  student 

Whether  we  look  at  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  quaint  buildings,  or  gaze 
upwards  at  the  lofty  rocky  heights  that  form  so  splendid  a background  to  the 
town,  or  again  look  upon  the  beautiful  water  that  receives  its  peaceful  reflection, 
we  must  confess  that  Amalfi  is  a fit  and  charming  subject  for  the  student’s  labours. 
Let  us  then  in  imagination  leave  our  moist  and  often  foggy  island,  and  place 
ourselves,  sketch-book  in  hand,  before  sunny  Amalfi.  Take  note  how  imposing  it 
looks,  and  how  grand  and  massive  the  mountains  behind  it  stand  out  against  the 
sky.  The  picturesque  Italian  boats  too,  with  their  striped  awnings,  give  interest  to 
the  foreground  and  supply  color  where  it  is  needed,  to  tone  down  the  all-pervading 
rosy  atmosphere  of  sunset. 

Having  so  to  speak  “measured  our  subject”  and  found  out  its  points  of  beauty, 
we  will  at  once  begin  our  work  of  cop)fing.  Let  us  mark  off  the  exact  size  of  the 
original,  and  sketch  in  the  water  line,  where  it  touches  the  houses,  and  draw  it 

very  carefully  at  its  proper  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  picture.  Next  begin 

the  house  to  the  left  and  accurately  sketch  in  all  the  buildings,  then  the  rocky  hills 
at  the  back,  and  distant  mountain  to  the  right,  the  boats  in  the  middle  distance  and 
the  figures,  finishing  with  the  boat  with  striped  awning  in  foreground,  the  wall,  and 

the  shore.  This  part  of  the  lesson  having  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  original, 

we  may  now  begin  to  color  by  passing  over  the  entire  subject  a pale  wash  of 
Cadmium  and  Light  Red;  when  quite  dry  repeat  the  wash,  after  adding  some 
Rose  Madder  to  the  mixture  so  as  to  give  a soft  rosy  hue  to  the  picture,  and 
use  it  stronger  for  the  shore  in  foreground,  which  you  will  notice  is  rather  solid 
in  appearance.  Now  take  some  Cobalt  Blue,  pretty  strong,  and  put  in  the  blue 
parts  of  the  sky,  being  careful  to  maintain  the  shape  of  the  clouds,  and  also  carry 
the  blue  over  the  blue-grey  portions  of  the  hills  and  water,  and  the  dark  parts 
of  the  boats  and  grey  shadow  on  the  wall  and  bottom  of  the  foreground.  Add  a 
little  Prussian  Blue  to  the  Cobalt,  and  strengthen  the  blue  both  in  the  sky  and 
water  and  also  on  the  hills ; this  will  have  to  be  repeated  after  each  wash  is  dry,  until 
the  desired  strength  of  the  original  is  obtained. 

The  lights  on  the  water  must  be  “ left,”  if  possible,  after  the  first  wash  is  done. 
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Cobalt  Blue  and  Light  Red,  with  a little  Neutral  Tint  or  Payne’s  Grey,  must  be 
used  for  all  the  shades  and  reflections.  Venetian  Red  will  be  the  color  for  the  warm 
bits  of  cloud  at  the  top  of  picture,  and  with  Rose  Madder  for  the  red  on  the  hills, 
and  for  the  roofs  of  houses  Light  Red.  For  the  details  on  the  buildings  use  Burnt 
Umber  and  Indigo.  The  dark  grey  of  the  wall  and  shadow  on  the  shore  at  right- 
hand  bottom  corner  must  be  done  with  Neutral  Tint  or  Payne’s  Grey  and  a little 
Light  Red,  and  the  markings  on  the  foreground  with  Burnt  Umber,  and  with  Indigo, 
used  strong,  on  the  dark  parts  of  the  boats,  figures,  &c.;  the  red  stripes  of  the  boat’s 
awning  and  red  basket  are  Vermilion  and  Rose  Madder.  The  lights  on  the  houses 
can  be  very  softly  scraped  out  with  a sharp  penknife,  as  well  as  the  white  stripes 
on  the  boat’s  awning. 


PLATE  IX.— WINTER  SCENE— AN  OLD  WINDMILL. 

BY  T.  L.  ROWBOTHAM. 

UR  collection  of  sketches  would  be  incomplete  without  a Winter  scene. 
Winter  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  unpictorial  season,  but  still  it  has  its 
beauties.  The  poets  have  written  much  of  wintry  scenes  and  of  winter  itself. 
They  “sit  at  home  at  ease,”  and  can  write  about  the  elements  without  encountering 
them,  so  might  be  supposed  to  appreciate  winter  more  than  they  do.  “ Blow,  blow,  thou 
wintry  wind,”  says  Shakespere;  “thou  art  not  so  unkind  as  man’s  ingratitude;”  which 
means,  there  are  worse  things  than  winter:  faint  praise  enough.  “Cruel  as  death,  and 
hungry  as  the  grave,”  so  says  Thomson.  Can  we  not  find  if  these  “artists  in  words,” 
as  Dickens  calls  authors,  say  something  good  of  grand  old  Winter.?  Let  us  try  further 
— in  Thomson,  who  wrote  a whole  book  about  Winter. 

0 Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

1 love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem’st. 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art ! 

Faint  praise  this  again.  If  he  loves  it,  it  is  certainly  not  for  its  beauty.  Cowper  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  his  fireside  in  Winter  more  than  the  open  air,  but  after  describing  the 
wondrous  effects  of  frost  and  snow,  even  he  asks — 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a garb  like  this? 

Shelley  seems  to  have  a horror  of  Winter,  and  its  hoary  accompaniments  of  snow  and  ice: 

It  was  a Winter  such  as  when  birds  die 
In  the  deep  forests : and  the  fishes  lie 
Stiffened  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A wrinkled  clod  as  hard  as  brick : and  when 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men' 

Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold. 

Alas  then  for  the  homeless  beggar  old  ! 


VERB  FOSTER’S  WATER-COLOR  BOOKS. 

“We  can  strongly  recommend  these  volumes  to  young  students  of  drawing.” — The  Times. 


PAINTING  FOR  BEGINNERS.— First  Stage. 

Teaching  the  use  of  One  Color.  Ten  Facsimiles  of  Original  Studies  in  Sepia,  by  J.  Callow,  and  Illustrations  in 
Pencil.  With  instructions  in  easy  language.  In  Three  Parts  4to,  6^.  each;  or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  2J.  (^d. 

PAINTING  FOR  BEGINNERS.— Second  Stage. 

Teaching  the  use  of  Seven  Colors.  Twenty  Facsimiles  of  Original  Drawings  by  J.  Callow,  and  many  Illustrations 
in  Pencil.  With  full  instructions  in  easy  language.  In  Six  Parts  4to,  6^.  each;  or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  4J-. 

SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  FLOWER  PAINTING. 

Eight  Facsimiles  of  Original  Water-Color  Drawings,  and  numerous  Outline  Drawings  of  Flowers.  With  full  instruc- 
tions for  Drawing  and  Painting.  In  Four  Parts  4to,  6^.  each;  or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  3^-. 

“ Everything  necessary  for  acquiring  the  art  of  flower  painting  is  here  ; the  facsimiles  of  water-color  are  very  beautiful.” — Graphic. 

SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  MARINE  PAINTING. 


Twelve  Facsimiles  of  Original  Water-Color  Sketches.  By  E.  Duncan.  With  many  Illustrations  in  Pencil,  and 
Practical  Lessons  by  an  experienced  Master.  In  Four  Parts  4to,  6^.  each;  or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  3^'. 


“ Must  prove  of  great  value  to  students.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  or  more  charming  than  these  sketches.” — Graphic. 

SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING. 

Eight  Facsimiles  of  Original  Water-Color  Drawings,  and  Thirty  Vignettes,  after  various  artists.  With  full  instruc- 
tions by  an  experienced  Master.  In  Four  Parts  4to,  (id.  each ; or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  y. 

“As  a work  of  art  in  the  book  line  we  have  seldom  seen  its  equal;  a delightful  present  for  young  people.” — Sf.  fames' s Gazette. 

STUDIES  OF  TREES. 

In  Pencil  and  in  Water-Colors,  by  J.  Needham.  A Series  of  Eighteen  Examples  in  Colors,  and  Thirty-three  Draw- 
ings in  Pencil.  With  descriptions  of  the  Trees,  and  full  instructions  for  Drawing  and  Painting.  In  Eight  Parts 
4to,  \s.  each;  or  First  Series,  cloth  elegant,  5^.;  Second  Series,  cloth  elegant,  5^'. 

“The  artistic  merit  of  these  examples  is  great,  and  their  utility  to  the  student  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  clear  and  minute  instructions.” 

— Scotsman. 

ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  FLOWER  PAINTING. 

By  Ada  Hanbury.  Twelve  beautifully  finished  Examples  in  Colors,  and  numerous  Outlines  in  Pencil.  With  a 
description  of  each  flower,  and  full  instructions  for  Drawing  and  Painting  by  Blanche  Hanbury.  In  Six  Parts 
4to,  IS.  each  ; or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  ys.  6d. 

“These  ‘Studies  ’ are  exceptionally  good.  The  colored  pictures  are  of  real  merit.” — Magazuie  of  Art. 

EASY  STUDIES  IN  WATER-COLOR  PAINTING. 

By  R.  P.  Leitch  and  J.  Callow.  Nine  Pictures  executed  in  Neutral  Tints.  With  full  instructions  for  drawing  each 
subject,  and  for  sketching  from  Nature.  In  Three  Parts  4to,  ij-.  (>d.  each;  or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  (os. 

SKETCHES  IN  WATER-COLORS. 

By  T.  M.  Richardson,  R.  P.  Leitch,  J.  A.  Houston,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  E.  Duncan,  and  J.  Needham.  A 
Series  of  Nine  Pictures  executed  in  Colors.  With  full  instructions  for  drawing  each  subject,  by  an  experienced 
Teacher.  In  Four  Parts  4to,  ij-.  each;  or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  5-* 

“ The  names  of  the  artists  are  quite  sufficient  to  stamp  these  books  I and  artistic  in  execution,  while  the  instructions  are  so  full  and  clear 

with  the  highest  qualities.  The  pictures  are  judicious  in  selection  | as  to  almost  supersede  the  need  of  a teacher.” — Liverpool  Courier. 


ILLUMINATING. 

Nine  examples  in  Colors  and  Gold  of  ancient  Illuminating  of  the  best  periods,  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Outline, 
historical  and  other  Notes,  and  full  descriptions  and  instructions  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  In 
Four  Parts  4to,  is.  each;  or  one  volume,  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

“The  text,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  of  the  best,  and  the  illustrations  are  as  good  as  they  can  be.” — Magazine  of  Art. 
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Adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 

VERB  FOSTER’S  DRAWING  COPY-BOOKS. 

GRADED  AND  PROGRESSIVE. 

With  Instructions  and  Paper  to  Draw  on. 


IN  TWELVE  PARTS  AT  NINEPENCE  EACH. 


Part  /.-ELEMENTARY  LESSONS. 

Part  //-OBJECTS  WITH  CURVED  LINES. 
Part  ///—PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Part  /U.— ORNAMENT,  by  F.  E.  Hulme. 


PaH  F.— TREES  IN  LEAD  PENCIL. 

Part  F/ -LANDSCAPE  IN  LEAD  PENCIL. 
Part  F//.— MARINE,  by  Callow,  &c. 

Part  F///— ANIMALS,  by  H.  Weir. 


Part  /AT.- ANIMALS,  by  H.  Weir  [contimied). 
Part  Y.-HUMAN  FIGURE. 

Part  A/. -PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

Part  ^//-MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 


PUBLISHED  ALSO  IN  FIFTY  NUMBERS  AT  TWOPENCE  EACH. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS. 

A I Initiatory  Lessons. 

A 2 Letters  and  Numerals. 

B I Objects  (Straight  Lines). 

B 2 Domestic  Objects  (Simple). 

OBJECTS  WITH  CURVED  LINES. 
C I Domestic  Objects  (Flat  Treatment). 

C 2 Domestic  Objects  (Perspective). 

D I Leaves  (Flat  Treatment). 

D 2 Leaves  (Natural  Treatment). 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

E I Plants  (Simple  Forms). 

E 2 Plants  (Advanced). 

G I Flowers  (Simple  Forms). 

G 2 Flowers  (Advanced). 

ORNAMENT,  by  F.  E.  Hulme. 

I I Elementary  Forms. 

I 2 Simple  Forms  (Fretwork,  &c). 

I 3 Advanced  Forms  (Carving,  &c.). 

I 4 Ornament  (Classic,  &c.). 


TREES  IN  LEAD  PENCIL. 

J I Oak,  Fir,  &c. 

J 2 Beech,  Elm,  &c. 

J 3 Oak,  Chestnut,  Birch. 

J 4 Birch,  Larch,  Poplar,  &c. 

LANDSCAPE  IN  LEAD  PENCIL. 
K I Rustic  Landscape  in  Outline. 

K 2 Shaded  Objects,  &c. 

K 3 Shaded  Landscape. 

K 4 Advanced  Landscape. 

MARINE,  by  Callow,  &c. 

M I Boats,  Foregrounds,  &c. 

M 2 Fishing  Craft,  Coasters,  &c. 

M 3 Yachts  and  other  Vessels. 

M 4 Drawing  of  Waves. 

HUMAN  FIGURE. 

Q I Features. 

Q 2 Heads,  Hands,  &c. 

Q 3 Rustic  Figures,  by  Duncan. 

Q 4 Figure  from  the  Antique. 

Z Blank  Exercise  Book. 


ANIMALS,  by  H.  Weir. 

O I Birds  and  Quadrupeds. 

O 2 Poultry,  various  breeds. 

O 3 British  Small  Birds. 

O 4 British  Wild  Animals. 

O 5 Horses  (Arab,  Hunter,  &c.). 

O 6 Horses  (Racer,  Trotter,  &c.). 

O 7 Dogs  (Seventeen  Species). 

O 8 Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  &c. 

O 9 Lambs,  Ass,  Foal,  &c. 

O lo  Foreign  Animals,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

R I Definitions  and  Simple  Problems. 

R 2 Practical  Geometry. 

R 3 Applied  Geometry. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

T I Initiatory. 

T 2 Details  of  Tools,  &c. 

T 3 Models  for  Working  Drawings,  &c. 

T 4 Details  of  IMachines  and  Engines. 


VERB  FOSTER’S  DRAWING  CARDS. 

Beautifully  Printed  on  Fine  Cards  and  done  up  in  neat  Packets. 


First  Grade,  /.—FAMILIAR  OBJECTS,  24  cards,  1/ 
First  Grade,  Set  II. — LEAF  FORM,  24  cards,  price  is. 

First  Grade,  Set  ///.—ELEMENTARY  ORNAMENT,  24 
cards,  price  u. 


Second  Grade. — ORNAMENT,  by  F.  E.  HuLME,  18  large 
cards,  price  is. 

Advanced  Series. — ANIMALS,  by  Harrison  Weir,  24  cards, 
price  1/  (id. 


OF  VERB  FOSTERS S DRAWING-BOOKS 

The  STANDARD  says — There  is  no  book  of  instruction  in  drawing,  no  matter  what  its  price,  so  well  calculated  to 
aid  self-help  as  Vere  Foster’s  books.  Even  in  schools  that  possess  the  advantage  of  apt  and  experienced  teachers 
of  drawing,  their  advantages  will  speedily  become  manifest.  Mr.  Vere  Foster  has  done  a public  service  by  the 
production  of  this  series. 

The  GRAPHIC  says — If  any  parent  who  reads  these  lines  has  a boy  or  girl  who  wishes  to  learn  how  to  be  an 
artist,  let  us  boldly  recommend  Vere  Foster’s  Drawing-Book.  It  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  by  far  the  best 
that  we  have  seen. 

The  ART  JOURNAL  says — It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  work — a work  that  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  its  cost : one  is  great,  the  other  very  small.  Any  learner  may  find  in  it  a huge  volume  of  thought, 
his  studies  rightly  directed  by  a competent  practical  teacher,  who  will  teach  him  nothing  by  which  he  can  be  led 
astray,  or  that  he  will  have  to  unlearn  when  he  consults  the  great  Book  of  Nature. 
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Adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 

POYNTER’S  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  DRAWING-BOOK. 


This  New  Series  of  Drawing  Copies  has  been  issued  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  E.  J.  Poynter, 
R.A.  The  examples  have  been  selected  for  the  most  part  from  objects  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  the  Drawings  have  been  made  under  Mr.  Poynter’s  careful  personal  supervision  by  Pupils  of 
the  National  Art  Training  School. 


Each  Book  has  Bine  Cartridge  Paper  to  draw  on. 


Two  Books.  ELEMENTARY  FREEHAND  DRAWING.  Sixpence  Each. 

I.— Simple  Geometrical  Forms.  | II. — Conventionalized  Floral  Forms. 

Six  Books.  FREEHAND  DRAWING,  ORNAMENT,  FIRST  GRADE.  Sixpence  Each. 


I.  — Simple  Objects  and  Ornament — Flat. 

II.  — Various  Objects — Flat. 

III.  — Objects  and  Architectural  Ornament — 
Flat  and  Perspective. 


IV.  — Architectural  Ornament — Flat. 

V.  — Objects  of  Glass  and  Earthenware  — 

Perspective. 

VI.  — Common  Objects — Perspective. 


Six  Books.  FREEHAND  DRAWING,  PLANTS,  FIRST  GRADE.  Sixpence  Each. 

I. — Leaves  and  Flowers— | III. — Flowers,  Fruits,  &c.  | V. — Flowers. 

II.  — Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits.  I IV. — Flowers  and  Foliage.  I VI. — Flowers. 


Four  Books.  FREEHAND  DRAWING,  SECOND  GRADE.  One  Shilling  Each. 


I. — Forms  of  Anthemion  Ornament,  &c. — Flat. 
TI. — Greek,  Roman,  and  Venetian — Flat  and 
Perspective. 


III.  — Italian  Renaissance — Flat. 

IV.  — Roman,  Italian,  Japanese,  he.— Flat  and 

Perspective. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECTS  ON  CARDS. 


Elementary  Freehand  (Cards), 

First  Grade,  Freehand  Ornament  (Cards), 
First  Grade,  Freehand  Plants  (Cards), 
Second  Grade,  Freehand  (Cards), 


Four  Packets,  Price  gd.  each. 

Six  ,,  ,,  i/  ,, 

Six  „ „ 1/  „ 

Four  „ „ i/6  „ 


Four  Books.  ELEMENTARY  HUMAN  FIGURE.  Sixpence  Each. 

I.  — Michelangelo’s  “David” — Features.  I III.— Hands,  from  Sculpture. 

II.  — Masks,  from  Antique  Sculpture.  I IV. — Feet,  from  Sculpture. 

Three  Books.  ADVANCED  HUMAN  FIGURE,  imp.  4to,  Two  Shillings  Each. 

Book  I. — Head  of  the  Venus  of  Melos. 

Book  II.— Head  of  the  Youthful  Bacchus. 

Book  III — Head  of  David  by  Michelangelo. 


Four  Books.  FIGURES  FROM  THE  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL.  Imp.  4to,  2s.  Each. 


Twelve  Studies  of  Draped  Figures.  Drawn  direct  from  the  Originals  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

and  Paper  for  Copying. 


With  Descriptive  Text, 


Four  Books,  Is.  Each.  ELEMENTARY  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING.  One  Vol.,  cloth,  5s. 

By  S.  J.  CARTLIDGE,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Lecturer  in  the  National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington. 


Book  I. 
Book  II. 


For  Second  Grade  Examination  of  the  Department. 


Book  III. — Accidental  Vanishing  Points. 
Book  IV. — Higher  Perspective. 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says: 


“ The  choice  of  subjects  is  admirable ; there  is  not  an  ugly  draw-  I of  beautiful  forms,  as  well  as  the  hand  in  the  representation  of  what 
ing  in  the  book.  Parents  and  teachers  who  have  been  looking  in  the  eye  sees,  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
vain  for  drawing-books  that  should  really  train  the  eye  in  the  study  ] for  these  cheap  and  most  satisfactory  productions.” 
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BLACKIE  & SON’S  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 


“ Takm<r  Messrs.  Blackie's  books  as  a whole  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  firm  has  done  more  to  provide  wholesome  e7itertamme7it 

for  the  youth  of  Manchester  Examiner. 


Pi' ice  ^s.  6d. 

The  Universe : Or  the  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little.  A 
Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation  and  Marvels  revealed  and 
explained  by  Nature  and  Science.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  m.d. 
With  273  Engravings  on  wood.  8th  Editidn,  medium  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges. 

Price  6s. 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges. 

Each  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  12  full-page  pictures  in  black  and  tint. 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago : Or,  the  Adventures  of  a Roman  Boy. 
By  Professor  Church. 

The  Lion  of  the  North:  A Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
Wars  of  Religion.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Through  the  Fray;  A Story  of  the  Luddite  Riots.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
Brownsmith’s  Boy.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

In  Freedom’s  Cause : A Story  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  By  G.  A. 
Henty. 

With  Clive  in  India : Or  the  Beginnings  of  an  Empire.  By  G.  A. 
Henty. 

True  to  the  Old  Flag:  A Tale  of  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Under  Drake’s  Flag:  A Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Bunyip  Land:  The  Story  of  a Wild  Journey  in  New  Guinea.  By 
G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Golden  Magnet : A Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn. 

In  the  King’s  Name:  Or  the  Cruise  of  the  “Kestrel.”  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn. 


Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  above  100 
Pictures  designed  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  6j.  [Reprinted  from  the  Author’s  Edition, 
1719.] 

Price  5 A 

Iti  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Each  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  8 full-page  Pictures  in  black  and  tint. 

For  Name  and  Fame:  Or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  By  G.  A. 
Henty. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven:  Or,  The  Days  of  King  Alfred.  By 
G.  A.  Henty. 

Patience  Wins : Or,  War  in  the  Works.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Congo  Rovers:  A Tale  of  the  Slave  Squadron.  By  Harry 
COLLINGWOOD. 

St.  George  for  England:  A Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  By 
G.  A.  Henty. 

By  Sheer  Pluck:  A Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
Facing  Death : Or  the  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Menhardoc:  A Story  of  Cornish  Nets  and  Mines.  By  G.  Man- 
ville Fenn. 

Nat  the  Naturalist;  A Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Eastern  Seas. 
By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Pirate  Island:  A Story  of  the  South  Pacific.  By  Harry 
COLLINGWOOD. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path:  Stories  of  the  Red  Indians. 

By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 


Gulliver’s  Travels.  A New  Edition,  illustrated  by  100  Pictures 
from  Designs  by  Gordon  Browne.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, olivine  edges,  5^. 

Stories  of  Old  Renown.  Tales  of  Knights  and  Heroes.  By 
Ascott  R.  Hope.  With  100  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5^-. 

Price  3 A 6d. 

Each  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  black  and  tint,  and  bound  in  cloth 
elegant. 

Silver  Mill;  A Tale  of  the  Don  Valley.  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Read. 

The  Search  for  the  Talisman.  A Story  of  Labrador.  By 

Henry  Frith. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Nancy  Bell:  Or,  Cast  aw'ay  on  Kerguelen 
Land.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

Picked  up  at  Sea ; Or  the  Gold  Miners  of  Minturne  Creek.  By 
John  C.  Hutcheson. 

Traitor  or  Patriot?  A Tale  of  the  Rye-house  Plot.  By  Mary 
C.  Rowsell. 

Dr.  Jolliffe’s  Boys;  A Tale  of  Weston  School.  By  Lewis  Hough. 

Brother  and  Sister;  Or  the  Trials  of  the  Moore  Family.  By 
E.  J.  Lysaght. 

Dora;  Or  a Girl  Without  a Home.  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Read. 
Garnered  Sheaves.  A Tale  for  Boys.  By  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Pitman. 

My  Governess  Life;  Or  Earning  my  Living.  By  Mrs.  Emma  R. 
Pitman. 

Florence  Godfrey’s  Faith.  A Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Pitman. 

Life’s  Daily  Ministry.  A Story  of  Service  for  Others.  By  Mrs. 
Pitman. 


Cheep  and  Chatter;  Or  Lessons  from  Field  and  Tree.  By  Alice 
Banks.  With  54  Character  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  31-.  (id. ; gilt  edges,  45-. 

Price  2 A 6d. 

Each  book  is  elegantly  bound,  and  contains  4 Illustrations  in  black  and  tint. 
Gytha’s  Message : A Tale  of  Saxon  England.  By  Emma  Leslie. 
My  Mistress  the  Queen.  By  Miss  M.  A.  Paull. 

Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and  Land. 

Stirring  Events  of  History. 

Brothers  in  Arms:  A Story  of  the  Crusades.  By  F.  Bayford 
Harrison. 

Jack  0’  Lanthorn.  A Tale  of  Adventure.  By  Henry  Frith. 
Winnie’s  Secret : A Story  of  Faith  and  Patience.  By  Kate  Wood. 
A Waif  of  the  Sea;  Or  the  Lost  Found.  By  Kate  Wood. 
Hetty  Gray,  Or  Nobody’s  Bairn.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 

Miss  Fenwick’s  Failures;  Or,  “ Peggy  Pepper-pot.”  By  Esme 

Stuart. 

Stories  of  the  Sea  in  Former  Days;  Narratives  of  Wreck  and 
Rescue. 

Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest ; Stories  of  Danger  and 
Daring. 

The  Ball  of  Fortune;  Or  Ned  Somerset’s  Inheritance.  By 
Charles  Pearce. 

The  Family  Failing.  By  Darley  Dale. 


***  A Complete  List  of  Books  for  the  Young,  prices  from  4d.  to  7s.  6d.,  with  Synopsis  of  their  Contents, 
will  be  sent  free  by  Post  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
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